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| Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues ant particu- 
lars, address 

CH ARL ES De GARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar ‘School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Second Term begins First month 30, 1893. Pupils 
may enter at any time, and will be charged from 
time of entrance. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruc‘ors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington F Friends? School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. 


Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting 


Thorough work, good care; 

moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 

culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 

sent on application. 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, om re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. Forfurther particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


66 Is Peace on Earth?” 


A small gift book of Poems by D. H. Wright. 
sale at Friends’ Book Store. 


Swarthmore College. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
will be delivered at the College by 
W. HUDSON SHAW, 
of the University of Oxford, England. All friends of 
the College are cordially invited to attend them. 
Hour, trom 3 to 4 p. m. 
LEcTURE V., Second month 10 
‘The Second Civil War and Fall of the Mon- 
archy—Charles [. and Cromwell.” 
LEcTURE VI., Second month 17. 
* Cromwell.” 


1893. 


NOR RENT.—TWO UNFURNISHED, THIRD- 
4 story rooms; one front, also sitting-room, 
second story; private Friends family ; north- 

west section city. Address R., 921 Arch street. 


ONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT ON 
first mortgages in Ch ster city and Delaware 
- county, Pa. Security ample Interest 5 to6 


percent. Reference given, if desired. 
CHARLES PALMER, Box 318, Chester, Pa 


NOR SALE, AT “OAK 
4 North Penn’a Railroad, 
acre and upward. 
Fine frontage, pe: fect 
did shade trees. 
New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
rea ady for use. 
This property will steadily rise in value. 
Apply to WILMER ATKI\ SON, Office of “ Farm 


Journal,” 125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


J ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 
\ Friend, in a Friends’ family an unfurnished 
third-story front room, with board. Address 

T. E. C., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


GLENSIDE, 
eligible lots, one 


PARK,” 
very 


drainage, good soil, splen- 


y EAL ESTATE—PARTIES HAVING PROPERTY 
R to sell or exchange (or desiring to purchase), 
will do well to address F. J. WASHBURN, 

Real Estate. Insurance, and Loans, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


ANTED.—OLD EXTRACTS OF BALTIMORE 
|W Yearly Meeting for the following years : 1800, 
1801, 1802, 1805, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1808, 1809, 
1811, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1418 1820, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1830, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1846, 1849. 
208. C. TOWNSEND, 
Charles St., Baitimore, Maryland. 


A] ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

I | hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


104 § 


fT\O DENTISTS.—The Office 1 
occupied by Dr. George Roberts, will be for 
rent, with or without the use of chair, dental 

engine, etc. 


211 Arch Street, lately 


THE WORLD’S FAIR: ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


A Bureau of information is being organized 


to give aid to Friends in securing accomodations 
during their visit to the Exposition. Those de- 
siring assistance may address 


BENJAMIN SMITH, 


1 Chicago, Ill. 


200 Rand 
Lucretia Mott Souvenir Spoons 


The Young Friends’ Aid Association, New York, 
take pleasure in announcing that the y now have a 
nani of the spoons, and will be pleased to fill 
orders by mail, on receipt of price 

Plain Bowl 
Gold Bowl, 


Address JAMES 's LKE, 
29714 Eighth Jersey ¢ ity, N. J. 
Chairman Ways and ffeans © omn aiina, Y.F.A. A. 


ph street, 


$1.00 
1.50 


Friends’ Mission, 
N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 
Boys’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p.m 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p.m. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 

RECEIVED. 


ALL FREE! ALL WELCOME! 
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OLD AND NEW. 


OH, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal Right, 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man; 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For golden time and holier store ; 
God’s love and blessing then and there, 
Are now, and here, and everywhere. 
7 — Whittier. 
FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
VI. 

Retire out of all necessities, according to the apprehen- 
ston of the reasoning mind; and judge that only necessary 
which God, in his eternal wisdom and love, proportions out 
fo us. 

And when thou comest hither, thou wilt come to thy rest ; 
and as thou abidest here, thou wilt abide in thy soul’s true 


rest, and know the preciousness of that lesson, and of 


whom thou art to learn tt, even in every state to be content. 
IsAAC PENINGTON. 


Isaac Penington was born about 1618. He was an eminent minister 
of the Society of Friends, in England. During the reign of Charles II. 
he was imprisoned six times for his religious principles. ‘ He grew rich 
and fruitful in all heavenly treasure,” says William Penn,—* full of 
love, faith, mercy, patience, and long suffering. Insomuch that I may 
say he was one of a thousand, zealous, yet tender, wise, yet humble. 
One that ever loved power and life more than words.’’ He died 1679. 
His wife, the widow of Sir William Springett, was the mother of 
Gulielma Maria Springett, the first wife of William Penn. 


THE PERFECT IDEAL.! 
PLENTY of people there are who, with most perfect plans 
of life, are so unfaithful or unskillful that their lives come 
to nothing. The world is full of men who with great 
faithfulness and skill are doing little, because the plan, 
the standard, the pattern of their life is weak or wrong. 
To them, and of them let me speak, using for my text 
these words out of the old Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘ See 
that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed 
to thee in the mount.”’ As the old Tabernable be- 
fore it was built existed in the mind of God, so all the 
unborn things of life, things which are to make the fu- 
ture, are already living in their perfect ideas of Him, and 
when the future comes, its task will be to match those 
divine ideas with their material realities. A child 
is born into the world. Is there nowhere in the universe 
any picture of what that child’s life ought to be, and may 
be? If God is that child’s father, then in the Father’s 
mind there must surely be a picture of what that child, 
with his peculiar faculties and nature, may become in the 


1 Extracts from a sermon by the late Phillips Brooks. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MON TH 11, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No.1046. 


completeness of his life. Years hence the question of his 
life will be, what ? Not the questions which his fellow- 
citizens of that remote day will be asking, What reputa- 
tion has he won? What money has he earned? Not 
even, What learning has he gained? But, How far has he 
been able to translate into the visible and tangible reali- 
ties of a life that idea which was in God’s mind on 
that day in the year when he was born? How does tHe 
tabernacle which he has built correspond with the pattern 
which is in the mount ? This is true not merely of 
a whole life as a whole, but of each single act or enter- 
prise of life. You start upon your profession, and your 
professional career in its perfect conception shines already 
in God’s sight. You set yourself to some hard struggle 
with temptation, and already in the fields of God’s knowl- 
edge you are walking as possible victor. Your friendship 
which begins to shape itself to-day out of your intercourse 
with your companions has its pattern in the vast treasury 
of God’s conceptions of what man, with perfect truthful- 
ness and perfect devotion, may be to his brother man. It 
is not vulgar fate and destiny ; is not a mere settlement 
beforehand by God’s fore-knowledge of what each man 
must be and do, so that he cannot escape. The man’s 
will is still free. ‘The man may falsify God’s picture of 
him, he certainly will fall short of it ; but it is the essen- 
tial truth of the Father comprehending all his children’s 
lives within his own, the infinite nature containing the 
finite natures in itself, and holding in itself their stand- 
ard. . . Forman to accept the pattern of his living 
absolutely from any other being besides God would be for 
him to sacrifice his self and to lose his originality. But 
for man to find and simply reproduce the picture of his 
life which is in God, is for him not to sacrifice, but to 
find his self. Because no other being ever was or 
ever will be just the same as you, and because precisely 
the same conditions never before have been and never will 
be grouped about any other mortal life as are grouped 
about yours, therefore for you to do and be what you, 
with your own nature and your own circumstances, ought 
in the judgment of the perfect mind to do and be, that is 
originality for you. 

What quiet independence, what healthy humility, 
what confident hope there must be in this man who thus 
goes up to God to get the pattern of his living! How 
shall the man know what the pattern is? Is not Christ 
the mountain up into which the believer goes, and in which 
he finds the divine idea of himself? He is at once the 
condescension of divinity and the exaltation of humanity ; 
any man wanting to know God’s idea of him must go up 
into Christ and he will find it there. I would not have 
that sound to you fanciful and vague, for I am sure that 
there is in that statement the most sure and practical of 
truths. It was so in the old days of the visible incarna- 
tion. Every man who came to Jesus saw in him the 
image of his own true self, the thing that he might be 
and ought to be. Hundreds of them were not ready for 
the sight, and turned and went their way, to be not what 
they might be nor what they ought to be, but what they 
basely chose to be. But none the less the pattern had 
been shewed to them in the mount. All kinds. of 
men have found their ideals in Jesus. Entering into him 


eo 
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the timid soul has seen a vision of itself all clothed with 
bravery, and known in an instant that to be brave was its 
proper life. The missionary toiling in the savage island, 
and thinking his whole life a failure, has gone apart some 
night into his hut and climbed up into Christ and seen 
with perfect sureness, though with most complete amaze- 
ment, that God counted his life a great success, and so 
has gone out once more singing to his glorious work. 
Martyrs on the night before their agony, reformers hesi- 
tating at their tasks; scholars wondering whether the 
long self-denial would he worth their while; fathers and 
mothers, teachers and preachers, whose work had grown 
monotonous and wearisome, all of these going to Christ 
have found themselves in him, have seen the nobleness 
and privilege of their hard lives, and have come out from 
their communion with him to live their lives as they had 
seen those lives in Him. This, then, is the great truth of 
Christ. In him there is the perfectness of every occupa- 
tion ; the perfect trading, the perfect housekeeping, the 
perfect handicraft, the perfect school-teaching, they are 
allin him. To goto him and get the perfect idea of life, 
and every action of life, and then to go forth, and by his 
strength fulfill it, that is the New Testament conception ofa 


' 


strong, successful life. How simple and how glorious it is! 


From the Sunday School Times. 
WHAT MYSTICISM IS.! 
THE words ‘‘mysticism’’ and ‘‘theosophy’’ are used 
very.freely, in these days, by people who have not the 
faintest sense of their true meaning. The former is 
made to stand for anything vague and undefinable, es- 
pecially for feelings and impressions which it is difficult 
or impossible to represent in definite words. Writers are 
charged with ‘‘ mysticism,’’ when no more is meant than 
that it is not easy to attach any distinct sense to their 
words.? 

‘* Mysticism’’ is a term borrowed from the mysteries 
of Greek paganism, and was imported into Christian the- 
ology by the forger of the treatises and letters which from 
the sixth century passed under the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Paul’s eminent Athenian convert. Those 
treatises blend Christian teaching with the speculations of 
the Neoplatonist philosophy, teaching that the highest 
blessedness is found in fellowship with the Divine Unity, 
and this is attainable by passing through the three stages 
of purification, illumination, and union. And as they 
came to be accepted as the genuine work of an apostolic 
man, they exerted a great influence on later theology. 
Thomas Aquinas worked the substance of them into his 
Summa of theology, which is still the most authoritative 
text-book of doctrine in the Roman Catholic Church. 

But mysticism itself was found among Christians long 
before the sixth century. In its essential meaning it is 
the aspiration to immediate and direct fellowship of the 
human spirit with God, without the intervention of forms, 
institutions, doctrinal systems, or even intelligent ideas. 
It dwells on feeling, emotion, ecstasy, as the shortest way 
to the divine fellowship, and teaches the denial of our 
own wills, even in things innocent, as the true preliminary 
to this. In theology it finds its antitheses in ‘‘ theocracy,’’ 
which brings the spirit into divine relations through in- 
stitutions and laws, and in ‘* dogmatism,’’ which seeks to 
know God by the way of the intellect. In the New Tes- 


' This article appearsin the S. S. Times, as an editorial, unsigned, but we 
can hardly doubt that its author is Prof R. E. Thompson, one of the editorial 
staff, who has given the subject much attention —INTBLLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] 

2Mysticism : Webster's Dictionary: ‘“‘The doctrine of the Mystics, who 
professed a pure, sublime, and wholly disinterested devotion, and maintained 
that they had direct intercourse with the Divine Spirit, and acquired a knowl- 
edge of God and of spiritual things unattainable by the natural intellect, and 
such as cannot be analyzed or explained.’’] 


tament we find all three elements present, as we find them 
also in every adequate presentation of Christianity. But 
in John’s writings we have the element the mystics es- 
pecially valued. And from his time the succession of 
thinkers of this type is never broken in the history of 
Christian theology. Ignatius Clement of Alexandria, 
Macarius, Methodius, Basil, Synesius, Augustine (on one 
side of his large mind), Cassian, and Ephraem, wrote in 
the mystic strain before the false Dionysius was heard of. 

The influence of this false Dionysius gave to the mys- 
tical writers of the subsequent centuries a formal and 
scholastic character, and at the same time brought into 
close relations with monastic asceticism. The way of 
human access to God was declared to be that of negation. 
Not only the fleshly lusts that war against the soul must 
be laid aside; the innocent ties of household and social 
life, the useful employments by which man serves his fel- 
lows, and in the last stages the very activity of mind and 
spirit, were all to be abandoned. Thus as the sculptor 
brings forth the perfect statue from the block by smiting 
off piece after piece that is superfluous, so the mortifica- 
tion of all the desires and powers of our nature to bring 
us into a condition of perfect simplicity of spirit, produces 
the perfect Christian. This teaching we find in Master 
Eckart, John Tauler, Henry Suso, John Ruisbroek, the 
German Theology, and in a less measure in Thomas a 
Kempis. 

To Luther the mystics were dear as witnesses of the 
immediate access of the soul to God. He praised John 
Tauler’s* Sermons ; he edited the ‘‘ German Theology,”’ 
and gave it its name. His friend and master, Staupitz, 
was a pronounced mystic. Much that was good in the 
mystical theology he always retained; but he _instinct- 
ively rebelled against the Neoplatonist elements in these 
teachers,—their abstract notions of God as the supreme 
unity, rather than the Father of our spirits; their ‘‘ nega- 
tive’’ method of approach to him ; and their indifference 
to the gospel provision for cleansing the conscience from 
the burden and defilement of sin. His own way of ap- 
proach to God did not stop with what was negative. It 
was positive also ; he rejoiced by faith in the Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again. He found the per- 
fection of the Christian life not in the artificial simplicity 
and monotonous routine of the monastery, but in the 
natural variety and manifold duties of the family life. 

His successors in the leadership of the Protestant 
movement eliminated all mystical elements out of their 
theology, and made Lutheranism a system of dry and 
rigid dogmatics. They gave an excessive value to doc- 
trinal’ soundness, and underrated the piety of the emo- 
tions. Hence a reaction against dogmatism, of which 
John Arndt and Jakob Spener were moderate representa- 
tives, while Jakob Bohme and Gottfried Arnold were 
violent and extreme. In the Lutheran theology of our 
own century the mystical element comes to its rights 
again, especially since the decay of Rationalism and the 
rise of the influence of Schleiermacher. Tholuck, 
Ullman, Lucke, Claus Harms, Delitzsch, Lohe, and 
Luthardt, all set a high value on what is best in the 
mystics. But just in our own times there has been a vio- 
lent anti-mystical movement headed by the late Professor 
Albrecht Ritschl of Gottingen, whose school is now the 
most prominent in German theology. 

In the English and American churches there have 
been many remarkable representatives of the mystical 
tendency. In the Puritan time, John Howe, Robert 
Leighton, Peter Sterry, John Saltmarsh, and George Fox, 
were notable instances. Sterry, in preaching before the 
Long Parliament, had the audacity to prefer the Church 


[3 Recall Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Tauler.”’] 
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of Rome to the 1 Kirk of festa on the express ground | 
that the former favored and fostered mystical theology. | 
Yet in Samuel Rutherford’s letters and Robert Leighton’s 
sermons he would have found what belonged almost as 
distinctly to the mystical school as does his own “ Rise, 
Reign, and Royalty of the Kingdom of God in the Son 
of Man ”’ 

In the last century William Law was the most note- 
worthy spokesman of the mystical theology, both before 
and after he became a disciple of Jacob Bohme. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, of the Free Church of Scotland, has 
just published a selection from his works, which will show 
at once the spiritual depth and the literary skill of this 
neglected author, to whom the Wesleys, especially in 
their hymns, owed so much. In America, mysticism was 
first imported by the smaller German sects, such as the 
Seventh Day Dunkers of Ephrata, the Moravians, the 
Schwenkfelders, and the Harmonyites. But it had its 
representatives also among the English-speaking churches. 
The Rev. Jacob Duche, first chaplain to the Continental 
Congress, was a mystic of Law’s school, having been con- 
verted to that by the Rev. Richard Peters. Our first 
original mystic was the late Professor Thomas C. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, who, indeed, was one of the most 
notable writers of this class. His biography of Catherine 
of Genoa and that of Madame Guion and Archbishop 
Fenelon show how much he was attracted by the Catholic 
mysticism of both the middle ages and of later times. 

It is especially the Friends who have been the repre- 
sentatives of the mystical tendency in England and 
America. George Fox, as appears especially from the 
earlier portions of his most interesting journal, was a pro- 
nounced mystic, and had read Jacob Bohme. ‘The cen- 
tral and fundamental principle of Fox’s Quakerism, ‘‘ the 
inward, universal, and saving Light,’’ corresponds to the 
teachings of the mystics generally. In later times, a 
Quietistic mysticism, like that of Madame Guion, became 
very prevalent among them, and books of that school 
often bear the imprint of Quaker publishers. In Jones 
Very, the Salem poet, we have that rare bird, a Unitarian 
mystic. 

Mysticism seems to be a permanent factor in the re- 
ligious life of the Christian Church, and even of the 
world at large. Islam, as Tholack, Alger, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold have shown us, has its mystics no less than Chris- 
tendom. ‘They are found also among the Brahmans and 
the Boodhists, although in a much less developed form. 
The tendency has its uses and its perils. It is in danger 
of undervaluing the sacramental and the intellectual ele- 
ments of religion, and resolving it into a succession of 
emotional frames,—of divorcing the spirit from the body 
and the mind. It often has run out into a refined anti- 
nomianism, through its lack of grasp on the principle of 
divine law and the moral worth of human relationships. 
As a Puritan would have said, it contemplates God too 
exclusively as ‘‘ a private person,’’ in his intimate rela- 
tion to souls in harmony with himself, and not also as ‘‘a 
public person,’’ standing in the relation of King and 
Lawgiver to the moral universe. In unbalanced minds it 
has been fruitful at times of fanatical excesses and enthus- 
iastic extravagances. But in view of its influence to 
quicken, sustain, and comfort a class of minds which 
could have obtained no such help from any other form of 
teaching, we must pronounce it faulty only by defect, as 
obscuring or superseding things equally good. ‘‘ This 
thou shouldst have done, and not have left the other 
undone.’’ 


THERE is but one failure ; and that i is not to be true 
to the best one knows.—Canon Farrar. 


| meeting-house looked, and where, in the springtime, a 


MARY HOW 3 rr’s AU TOBIOGRA APHY: EXTRACTS 
EARLY DAYS AT UTTOXETER. 


( Continued. ) 


I HAD also to read to my father during the day, when 
some mechanical operation left his mind disengaged. 
Thomas a Kempis was a great favorite with him; not so 
with me, as I understood the constant exhortation to 
take up the cross to refer to using the plain language and 
plain attire of Friends, and our peculiar garb, many de- 
grees more ungainly than that of most strict Friends, was 
already a perfect crucifixionto Anna and me. ‘The New 
Testament never came amiss. On one such occasion I 
received from my father a stern reprimand for having, 
when reading the miracle of the loaves and fishes as re- 
lated by St. Mark, inserted, as he supposed, the adjective 
‘‘green’’ in the thirty-ninth verse: ‘‘And He com- 
manded them to make them sit down in companies upon 
the green grass.’ 

He broke in, sternly, ‘‘ Mary, thou must not add or 
take from the Scripture.’’ 

‘« Please, father, it is green grass,’’ I replied. 

«¢ Let me see, let me see!’’ he exclaimed ; and after 
looking at the verse, said, in a surprised but appeased tone, 
‘«T had never noticed it.’’ 

We children went to meeting twice on First-day, 
walking demurely hand-in-hand behind our parents ; and 
once on Fifth-day with our mother alone, if our father 
was absent in the Forest or elsewhere surveying. These 
meetings were far from profitable to me. The nearest ap- 
proach to good which I remember in these seasons of si- 
lent worship was the circumstance that the side-windows 
were reflected at times, probably owing to the sun’s posi- 
tion, in a large window placed high above the gallery, 
looking down the meeting-house and opposite to my seat. 
These windows of light, seen through the larger one, in 
the sky as it were, represented to me the windows of 
Heaven. It was these, or similar ones, I imagined, which 
were opened in Heaven when the rain poured down for 
forty days in the time of Noah. The sight of these beau- 
tiful windows was a privilege, I believed, granted to me 
when good. This, I am sorry to confess, was the nearest 
approach to Heaven which those silent meetings afforded 
me. ‘The blotches of damp on the meeting- house walls 
presented to me, however, wonderful battles from the Old 
Testament; the knots in the backs of the old wooden 
seats, merely secular subjects, odd and grotesque heads 
and faces of human beings and of animals. How grieved 
would my parents have been at this want of mental dis- 
cipline ! 

Our uncle, John Summerland, and his wife, lived on 
the same premises as the meeting-house, which was di- 
vided from their dwelling by a garden; and it was 
strangely interesting to us children, when paying them a 
visit, to go alone into our place of worship. Even now I 
remember the strange eery effect of lifting the heavy iron 
handle that raised the ponderous latch, and sounded 
through the empty building with a solemn response. It 
was most exciting to us on these occasions to be at liberty 
to sit even in the gallery, where the preachers, when they 
came, sat ; to go over to the men’s side and try how hard 
it was in our father’s seat, or in John Shipley’s, and then 
to go up into the chamber where the ‘‘ Women’s Meet- 
ings of Business ’’ were held. 

Little William Burgess, —the one boy we were permit- 
ted to associate with, from fear of contamination,—was 
our companion in these bold explorations. He seemed, 
however, to be most attracted by the graveyard, a pleas- 
ant little green field into which the side-windows of the 














































































































































































































































































sheep, with her lamb or lambs, would be turned in to eat 
the abundant grass,—often breaking the deep silence of 
some meeting for worship by their gentle bleatings. This 
ever awoke a peculiar feeling in our childish minds, a sort 
of sense of appropriateness from their relationship to the 
Saviour, the Good Shepherd, and the Lamb of God. 

The visits of ministering Friends, men or women 
preachers from a distance, and who, as I have said, took 
up their abode at our house, sometimes for two or three 
days, always produced a little home-excitement. A min- 
istering Friend was supposed to be brought into such close 
communion with the Divine Source of Light and Truth, 
that he or she was permitted to act as the mouthpiece of 
the Holy Spirit. We children, therefore, never lost a 
certain awe of ministering Friends, believing they were 
aware of the exact state of our souls. ‘This was especially 
the case when their mission was what was called ‘‘ paying 
family visits,’’ when they sat alone with each house- 
hold, dropping into silence, probably at the close of the 
meal, and spoke, it was believed, directly to the individ- 
ual souls of those present. 

Sometimes a noted preacher came with what was 
called ‘‘ a concern to hold a public meeting ;’’ and this 
was to us children quite thrilling, for our father’s facto- 
tum, Thomas Bishop, then delivered circulars from house 
to house: ‘‘ respectfully inviting the inhabitants of Uttox- 
eter to attend a religious meeting of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, at the club-room of 
the Red Lion Inn, that evening, at such an hour.”’ 

The excitement was still more increased to us by the 
Red Lion Inn being in a different part of the town from 
the meeting-house ; for it was only as a matter of neces- 
sity that we children were ever taken through the streets. 
Our world seemed to enlarge itself simply by going out 
in an evening, walking through the market-place and the 
Inn yard, and through the Inn itself, with our eyes wide 
open and our minds all astir ; though meekly following in 
the wake of our father and mother and the ministering 
Friend, male or female. Then, too, the sense of import- 
ance and suspense when we entered the large club-room, 
with its chandelier and its sidelights all ablaze, and the 
raised bence placed for the occasion, having a table in 
front on which the minister might lay his hat when he 
rose to preach or pray,—‘‘ supplicate,’’ Friends called it, 
—or if a woman, on which she might lay her bonnet, 
which she took off preparatory to rising to address the 
meeting. Thomas Bishop was always in requisition on 
these occasions, showing people to empty seats, and pre- 
serving order at the door. 

Sometimes these meetings, from being very large, the 
preacher earnest and eloquent, and the audience attentive 
to the end, notwithstanding the long silence with which 
they had opened, and even closed, were pronounced very 
satisfactory by our parents. I cannot but believe that the 
preparatory silence, the peculiar style of preaching, the 
long occasional pause in the middle of a sentence, the 
high rhythmical tone into which the preacher rose as he 
or she increased in earnestness and fluency, and then the 
sudden transition by areturn to the natural tone of voice, 
, must have struck the unaccustomed listeners as at least 
very peculiar. 

[am not, indeed, aware of any great or good effect 
ever being produced by these meetings, held in a room 
which often served as the stage for far more entertaining, 
and perhaps even instructive, spectacles to the towns- 
people. It was used as a theatre by the Stantons, a re- 
spectable dramatic company from Newcastle, and it was 
at the Red Lion that the celebrated Miss Mellon, after- 
wards Duchess of St. Albans, made her dedut. 

When the preacher was of less repute, the gathering 
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would be invited to the Friends’ meeting-house, which 
our father and Thomas Bishop would then prepare for the 
occasion, by removing a set of large wooden shutters 
which separated the upper loft, that usually formed the 
‘‘Women’s Meeting of Business’’ from the meeting- 
room. ‘Thus a large open gallery was formed capable of 
holding many persons, and which gave a full view of the 
preacher and the assembly below. On one such occasion 
a curious and rather awkward incident took place. The 
preacher was a woman Friend, and concluded her dis- 
course by describing the New Jerusalem, the inhabitants 
of which should no more say, ‘‘ I am sick.’’ With these 
words, as if impatient to make an end, she sank down 
into the seat behind her. On this, one of the medical 
men of the town, who sat in the middle of the meeting, 
and who evidently had not been paying much attention 
to the thread of the discourse, sprang up, and leaning 
forward in the crowd, said in a professional tone, ‘‘ Is the 
lady ill? CanI render any assistance?’’ A dead silence 
prevailed—and we must suppose that the truth dawned 
upon the medical mind, for after repeating the question 
with the same result, he seated himself, amid the sup- 
pressed smiles of all who were not Friends. 

Everything was education to us children, even though 
not in school form ; and we learnt much by the pleasant 
drives to Monthly Meeting at Stafford or Leek, that of 
Uttoxeter being every third month. I do not think it 
was a general rule for Friends to take their children with 
them to these meetings when held at a distance. But as 
our parents were most anxious to bring us up in the way 
we ought to go, Anna and I alternately accompanied our 
parents, sitting between them on a small turn-down seat 
affixed to the gig for the purpose. 

First let us take the road to Stafford. We passed 
Henry Pedley’s, the old weaver’s, where our mother 
went every spring, taking us children with her, to choose 
the patterns in which he should weave the linen yarn 
which she had spun in the winter. Beyond the weaver’s, 
the entire road was known to us only by these monthly 
meeting drives. First came the old handsome red-brick 
hall of Loxley, with its park; then what was called 
Parson Hilditch’s, a pleasant parsonage standing a field’s 
length from the road; and just beyond, the little red- 
brick school-house, where Parson Hilditch taught the vil- 
lage boys, who, coming and going, as we passed, made 
their bow. This was distasteful to my father, as savoring 
of ‘* hat-homage.’’ If a beggar or other petitioner ad- 
dressed him bare-headed, he would say politely and 
kindly, ‘‘ Put on thy hat ;’’ but if the man, from a sense 
of duty, humility, or perhaps servility, did not comply, 
he would become almost angry and say, ‘‘ Unless thou put 
on thy hat I shall not talk with thee.’’ 

The point of greatest interest, however, on the road 
to Stafford was the old castle of Chartley, standing close 
to the highway. It was an ancient, very grey pile of 
ruins, on the edge of a fine old park, in which were pre- 
served the remains of the original wild breed of British 
cattle, similar to those at Chillingham. Chartley belongs 
to the Earl of Ferrers, and the new house, which had been 
begun several years before, stood unfinished, owing to a 
quarrel between the old Lord and his son, Viscount Tam- 
worth. It was a strange, unhappy family, in which mur- 
der had at one time brought the head of the house to the 
gallows. Moreover, in the old castle, Mary Queen of 
Scots had been confined. All this had been told us on 
the first occasion of our driving to Stafford, and once 
being told was sufficient. It furnished us with a great 
deal to think about. Chartley had a romantic history, 
though at that time we did not know what romance 
meant. It and its surroundings were all wonderfully 





weird and hoary. 
ever seen. 

The next point of interest was Weston Hall, a tall- 
gabled, old Elizabethan mansion, standing a little apart 
from the road, which was here a long heavy ascent, worn 
rather than cut through the soft sandstone rock. We next 
looked out for Ingestre, the seat of Lord Talbot, standing 
far off in the park. We felt in some mysterious way as if 
the place almost belonged to us. We did not remember 
when we had not heard of Lord Talbot. My father had 
a great regard for the family, and knew every inch of their 
estates. Next came Tixall Hall, with its fine old Gothic 
gateway. 

Of Stafford town itself we knew little, except that it 


It was the oldest-looking place we had 


had a castle and was famous for making shoes, which it | 


was currently believed were manufactured for sale rather 
than for wear. The meeting-house was a queer old place, 
older and not so nice, we thought, as that of Uttoxeter ; 


up in ridges, the softer portions being worn away with 
time. 
(To be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SreconpD MonrHu 19, 1893. 
MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
GOLDEN TExT.—How beautiful upon the mountain are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation.—Isaiah 52: 7. 
Read Scripture, Matthew 3: 3-10, and Luke 3: 10-16. 
home study), Matthew 3: I-3, 11-17; Mark I: 
3: 1-9, 17-22; John I: I9-34. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Also, (for 
2-11; Luke 


Jerusalem, the Jewish capital of Palestine, the seat 
both of the government and the religion of the people, is 
situated near the centre of Judea, the southern province 
of the country. Its early history is somewhat obscure, 
but it is believed to be identical with the city of Salem, 
which was a religious centre in the time of Abraham. It 
was made the religious capital of the Jewish nation by 
King David, whose son Solomon built the great Temple 
here. Its subsequent history is remarkable for the num- 
ber and severity of the sieges it underwent. At the time 
of the preaching of John the Baptist the city was again 
the centre of the religious life of the Jewish nation, and 
the annual festivals and large assemblies of the people 
were held here. The name of the city is variously inter- 
preted, but the meaning most commonly accepted is, 
‘The foundation of peace,’’—a meaning strangely at 
variance with its history. 

The Jordan.—The river Jordan has its source in the 
mountains of Anti-Lebanon, north of Palestine, and flows 
directly south for a distance of 200 miles, and empties 
into the Dead Sea. It is a river that has never been navi- 
gable, never possessed a fishery, and has never had a town 
of considerable size on its banks. The scenery of the 
country through which it passes is remarkable for same- 
ness and tameness rather than for bold outline. The 
river has been known in history for over 4,000 years, and 
many of the most remarkable events recorded in the 
Scripture took place in its waters or on its banks. 
HISTORICAL. 


The Pharisees were a sect or party of the Jews, which 
was specially exact in its interpretation and observance 


of the law, both canonical and traditional. In doctrine 
they held to the resurrection of the body, the existence 
of angels and spirits, the providence and decrees of God, 
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| to his indwelling Spirit, 


| joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


| and the authority of ecclesiastical tradition ; politically 
| they were intensely Jewish ; morally they were scrupulous 
| in the observance of the ritual and regulations of the law, 


both written and oral. The term Pharisee is frequently 


| applied to any one who is a scrupulous observer of the 


outward forms of religion, without regard to its inward 
spirit,—one who places the letter above the spirit. 
Sadducees.—The Sadducees were the members of a 
skeptical school of the Jewish religion in the time of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus. They denied the immortality 
of the soul, the existence of angels, and the authority of 
the historical and poetical books of the Old Testament, 


| and of the oral traditions on which the Pharisaic doctrines 


were largely founded. ‘Their doctrines were those of the 
rich, the worldly, and the compliant. <‘‘ The doctrine of 


| the Sadducees is this, that souls die with the bodies ; nor 
| do they regard the observation of anything besides what 
| the law enjoins them.’’—/osephus. 

the woodwork of the window-frames and benches was un- | 
painted, and so old that the very grain of the wood stood 


‘TEACHING. 

The ministry of John the Baptist was characterized by 
great boldness and fidelity to the truth. Its keynotes 
were ‘‘repent,’’ ‘‘prepare.’’ Sent as a forerunner of 
Jesus, his mission was to prepare the way for the declara- 
tion of the truth, to make the minds of the people ready 
for the acceptance of the lessons which Jesus would teach 
later. This preparation consisted in sincere repentance 
and amendment of life, the bringing forth in words and 
actions of ‘‘ fruits meet for repentance.’’ 

True repentance involves the forsaking of the evil re- 
pented of, and leads to efforts for good. Any other re- 
pentance would be only a mockery. The truth pro- 
claimed by John the Baptist is as true in this our day as it 
was in his,—the right preparation for the Kingdom of 
God is sincere repentance and amendment of life. 

It is worthy of notice that almost the first message of 
Jesus was identical with the message of John the Baptist. 
In the fourth chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew 
it is recorded: ‘‘ From that time Jesus began to preach 
and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’—(Matthew 4: 17.) 

To those of us who accept the spiritual lessons con- 
veyed in the teachings of John the Baptist and of Jesus, 
and who understand the declaration of Jesus that the 
‘kingdom of God is within you’’ (Luke 17: 21), the 
teaching of this lesson comes as a direct, personal, spirit- 
ual message. We prepare ourselves for the fuller entrance 


| of this kingdom of God into us, and the greater enjoy- 


ment of it, when we repent of and forsake those thoughts, 
and words, and actions which stand in the way of the 
coming of the Lord, of the fuller measure of obedience 
and especially when we strive 
to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,—which are ‘love, 
faith, 
meekness, temperance,’’ (Galatians 5: 22, 23). In the 
personal enjoyment of these spiritual fruits, and in ex- 
tending them to others, will we find our highest possible 
enjoyment, the peace and true happiness of the kingdom 
of God. ' 


LESSON NOTES. 

While Jesus, who had attained to the full development 
of manhood in the quiet Galilean village of Nazareth, 
was following, as was the usage of the people, the occupa- 
tion of Joseph, and doing his work at the carpenter’s 
bench with fidelity and exactness, thus preparing for the 
faithful performance of those duties to which his Father in 
Heaven would so soon call him, John, who was a few 


| months his senior, had been by austerity and extreme 
| self-denial developing those habits of life which fitted 





Sb 


him to become the intermediate link between the Old and 
the New dispensations. 

Though their mothers were cousins, there is no evi- 
dence that John and Jesus had met. John appears to 
have remained in or near the place of his nativity, whether 
filling the priestly office, or engaged in some manual 
occupation, we have no means of ascertaining. 

So unlike was this discipline under which he gained 
the mastery over himself to the social training which it 
must have been the privilege of Jesus to receive and enjoy, 
that in the course of his ministry he found occasion to 
make use of it as an illustration of a truth to which the 
attention of his audience had been directed, ‘‘ John came 
neither eating nor drinking and they say he hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners.”’ 

In the coarse garb made from the rough hair of the 
worn by the poor, with his girdle of 
the silken sash of the better classes, his 
little bag of dried loci 


camel, and only 
leather instead of 
ists and honey from the crevices of 
the rock for his food, and drinking only water, John comes 
forth from his retreat in the wilderness, as the time draws 
near, with the ringing words which had been on the lips 
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e prophets of old, when some great need existed for a 
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was the 
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nts,’’ the useless forms and 


eligion of Jesus sets free. 
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CAestern Department. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
A FEW THOUGHTS REGARDING OUR SOCIETY. 
A THOUGHTFUL survey of present conditions seems to 
indicate that the religious world is seeking for much such 
doctrine as has been and is advanced by the Society of 
Friends. For, whatever the denomination, there is an 
increasing call for more practical and less doctrinal ser- 
mons, and a spreading conviction that reason is an essen- 
tial factor in the formation of a correct theology. This 
being the case, it does not seem easy to see why our So- 
ciety should become smaller in numbers rather than larger. 
One reason undoubtedly is, that many have left (and are 
yet leaving) their former homes in the East and gone 
West in search of better worldly conditions, thus severing 
old ties, social and religious, or at least partially so. In 
the new homes thus formed, they often find themselves 
far removed from opportunities of attending Friends’ 
meetings, except at long intervals and at considerable 
cost, and as the desire for social and religious companion- 
ship is usually strong, many have sooner or later allied 
themselves with other organizations, the Society thereby 
sustaining a loss. 

That it sustains a loss as an exponent of a living and 
vital principle does not so readily follow. Oncea Qua- 
ker, always more or less a Quaker,—so that those thus 
leaving us carry with them what assists in moulding 
thought and belief. A noted revivalist, recently, pub- 
licly stated that he had no faith in any man’s profes- 
sion of religion if he had not Christ in the heart. Of 
words there is no end, but he thanked God that the soul 
of man could be lifted up in silence in sincerest worship, 
and as his vision became clearer he saw more plainly the 
fitness of the worship of his Quaker ancestors. 

Having no creed and being, perhaps, too little dis- 
posed to spread abroad our principles, the world outside 
of our little circle is not very well acquainted with us, 
knowing us, perhaps, better as a people using a peculiar 
speech and wearing a peculiar garb rather than as profess- 
ing and endeavoring to live principles of which the world 
would, perhaps, be glad to know more. Certain it is 
that let one having a correct understanding of Quaker- 
ism, clearly and plainly express the principles for which it 
stands, and a gratifying response is always met. 

Believing in liberty of conscience, rigid creeds do not 
find favor with us, but we, none the less, unite with any 
principle, the application of which we have reason to be- 
lieve will result in the elevation of manhood and woman- 
hood in the world. 

We believe that there are certain essentials to the 
Christian life, and that they are of universal application. 
God is no respecter of persons, but is the God of every 
soul that lives and breathes. His part is always done. It 
is solely the fault of the individual if his life does not 
bear the fruits expected of it. It is better for us to cease 
looking for an outward sign, and to look within ourselves 
for it; if not there, it is not helping us, wherever it is. 

‘** Man, know thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

There is no pride nor undue self-love in this, but a 
duty. We must know what our capabilities are before 
the best use of them can be made. 

God does not ask for a blind follower, but according 
as the measure of understanding increases, reason is sat- 
isfied, faith becomes a conviction, not merely a sentiment, 
and revelation what it ought to be, an unveiling of blinded 
eyes. What He does want is the willing mind and heart, 
the ready and entire obedience to what he has given each 





individual for a guide, which we believe to be the in- 
dwelling light of Christ and the vital point in our relig- 
ious faith. No one has been denied this ‘‘ Light’’ in 
sufficient measure, if heeded and obeyed, to lead into 
righteousness. Nor is it a special gift to be given or 
withheld at pleasure, but an essential part of man, as a 
living soul, and should grow with his growth and strengthen 
with his strength. 

Through obedience it becomes strong, completely rul- 
ing the life, or through disobedience its voice becomes 
weaker and weaker, and the life more and more given up 
to the rule of depraved passion and appetite, but that 
soul never yet lived which God did not consider worth 
saving, or that did not still retain some responsive power 
to good. God’s love may call the dormant soul into such 
sudden and vivid life that it seems like a new birth and 
special Providence. Yet can we ever conceive of a time 
when this love was ever partially withheld ? 

Our concern should not be whether we can prevail 
upon God to give us his blessing, but, rather, whether 
we can bring ourselves into the right condition to realize 
that those blessings are always waiting. Nothing, not 
even salvation, is gained except through personal effort, 
and this, nothwithstanding the fact that all power must 
come from God and that without this co-operation man 
can do nothing. ‘The price of immortality is the right 
use of the powers God has given us. In this use consists 
the personal effort in which God does not interfere, except 
through the logic of established law. 

On this line we have had and still have an offering to 
the religious conviction of the world, and we feel that 
the evidences are increasing that the thought of the world 
is being more and more directed into this channel, and 
while we may not gain numbers or influence, nor yet be 
largely instrumental in bringing it about, yet the result 
will be a worship more spiritual; less outward and cere- 
monial ; more practical, less theoretical ; more of the 
head and the heart, less of the lips; more of life and 
conduct, profession; more of the ‘ Inward 
Light,’’ the Christ within, 
we contribute materially to doing this, either by public 
ministry or private life our work is not in vain. 

Let us, therefore, be faithful to our principles, 
fearful of expressing them. 
will be for others. 
progress and enlightenment, those who stand still will be 
left behind. Itis not our duty, no difference how much 
we may believe in tradition, and venerate things that are 
old, to live in the past, but z# the present and /or the fu- 
ture, using the past as our vantage ground. 

Which shall it be ? 1.2. M. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


less of 


nor 
If they are good for us they 


MEMORIAL MEETING AT BENJAMINVILLE. 

At Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, First month 15, 
1893, Rebecca A. Brown spoke of a concern that had 
forcibly arrested her mind, a short time previous, when, 
looking over some of the old minutes and records of the 
meeting, she found that on the 23d of this month it 
would be exactly thirty-two years since the establishment 
here of a preparative meeting and one for worship, and 
she felt that it would be both pleasant and profitable to 
hold a memorial or anniversary meeting, commemorative 
of the event, bringing to mind the privations that the 
pioneers in this work experienced, and contrasting these 
with the privileges we now enjoy. Herconcern had been 
renewed and strengthened by some remarks in the meet- 
ing previous to entering upon the business, rather touch- 
ing upon the difference between now and the olden times, 
till she felt constrained to lay it before her friends for 


less of tradition and creed. If 


We must remember that in this age of 
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their neiiininion. Her remarks were cordially received 
and heartily endorsed, resulting in the appointment of a 
committee to take the matter in charge, arrange for time 
of meeting, program, etc. 

In accordance with this direction, a meeting was called 
for the 26th, it being almost impossible to prepare for it 
by the 23d (only one week), and it being also impossi- 
ble to bring the day of the month and the day of the 
week to coincide. 

The program was nicely carried out ; the meeting con- 
vening, as all Friends’ meetings do, in silence, broken 
shortly by the voice of sup plication, in gratitude and 
thankfulness for past mercies, and for strength to con- 
tinue in growth. ‘Then, soon after, one of our younger 
members in a few minutes’ happy, pleasant talk, opened 
the meeting by explaining the nature of it, and the causes 
which led to it, remarking not only the outward changes 
which had taken place, but the change in sentiment on 
some subjects, even since his arrival in this locality,— 
and he was far from being among the first. His remarks 
were followed by the reading of a few passages of Scrip- 
ture ; then was read a brief history of the inception, rise, 
and growth of the meeting through its various stages of 
voluntary, indulged, preparative, and monthly, to its 
present condition, also reviewing its connection with the 
quarterly and yearly meetings, and its action relative to 
joint meetings, etc.; reading a few of the old 
Short reviews of the lives of most of the earliest 
were also given, some verbally, some in writing, with a 
statement of the that led to the selection of this 
place for a home. . 

A list of names of Friends (taken from the minutes), 
who had at different times and from different meetings 
visited us was read, also many others given who had been 
here without minutes, but in love and fellowship ; and it 
was pleasant to how often we had been favored in 
that line by the Father putting it into the hearts of 
his devoted servants to come to us. 

Taken altogether we agreed that it was a 
meeting, one Friend remarking he 
meeting as he ever attended. It was directed that the 
history, with some additional memoranda, be copied 
tire in the record books, for the use and 
our descendants, should they, after the lapse of a quarter 
century or more, wish to compare their situation with 
ours and hold a similar meeting, for it is good to insti- 
tute comparisons, that thereby we may profit by the 
takes and failures of others, as well as by their suce: 


Holder, il. E. H. Coa.e. 


minutes. 
settlers 


causes 


note 


good 


n interesting 
thought it as gooda 


en- 
information of 


mis- 


sses. 


‘EVERYTHING looms pleasant through the softening 
haze of time. Even the sadness that is past 
seems sweet. Yes, it is the brig not the 
darkness, that we see when we look back. ‘The sunshine 
casts no shadows on the past. The road that we have tra- 
versed stretches very fair behind us. We see not the sharp 
stones. We dwell but on the roses by the wayside, and 
the strong briars that sting us are, ur distant eyes, but 
gentle tendrils waving in the wind. God be thanked that 
it is s that the ever-lengthening chain of memory has 
only pleasant links, and that the bitterness and sorrow of 
to-day are smiled at on the 


1 
ntness, 


to o 


morrow. It seems as though 


the brightest side of everything were also at its highest 


and best, so that as our little lives sink back behind us 
into the dark sea of forgetfulness, all that which is lightest, 
and most gladsome is the last to sink, and stands above 
the waters, long in sight, when the angry thoughts. and 
smarting pain are buried deep below the waves and trouble 
us no more.’’—/erome K. Jerome 
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PTHE LANGUAGE OF IMPRESSION. 


GREAT advancement is continually being made along the 
lines of intellectual development, and more and more the 
subject of education rightfully claims the earnest atten- 
tion of the best minds. Every department of science 
and of art advances, and increased knowledge of lan- 
guage, both ancient and modern, constantly commands 
the admiration of our people. Intelligence and reason 
are gifts of God deservedly holding high rank in the be- 
ings he has created ‘‘ in his own image,’’ and so wonder- 
fully endowed But has there been a corresponding 
advancement in that language that transcends all,— 
that of the spirit? lo most of us this knowledge 
comes slowly. Or it may be we have not been taught 
the great importance of listening for these impressions 
from within—from God—the great spiritual Centre. Or 
we may have been trained from the truth and not towards 
it, and so have had to grope our way back. 

God is not apart from the intellect and the reason— 
far from it—but, says one who was gifted in the knowl- 
edge of the spirit, ‘‘ God’s word is only spoken in spirit, 
and man’s spirit only can hear it,’’ and this writer further 
continues l'rue intellect, pure reason, is the illustra- 
tor of spiritual feeling, but never its master. All of God’s 
good gifts harmonize 


by misguided reason. So soon as the reasoning powers 


A true man will never be misled 


cease to be subject unto spiritual guidance, they should not 


be depended upon.’’ 


rhe great point is to have faith, and then trust in the 
impressions of the spirit ; next, to realize these impressions, 
and then to act upon them It may be our progress is 
slow because of so great a proportion of our time being 
given to attaining a knowledge of the gifts and creations 
of God In the lives of most of the worthies who 
have been accounted great in the realm of the spirit, we 
find much time given to meditation. If engaged at all 
in great activities, they had previously learned the lesson 
of ‘‘ silencing the flesh,’’ so they could reverently listen 


for the impress of the spirit. Isaac Penington, from his 


prison cell, most earnestly petitions for a friend, ‘‘ that 


the Lord appear to thee, in the light and demonstration of 


conscience,—touch thee, 


», and make thee sensible of 


every appearance 
his spirit may be quenched in thee.’’ We cannot doubt 
that he craved for this friend a knowledge that would sus- 
tain ‘and support amid all the tumults of his troublous 


time. It is well for us to ponder these things, at times, 


that no motion or drawing of 


apart from the busy whirl of life, that perchance we too 
may deepen in the things of the Spirit. 

And yet it does not always require solitude to feel and 
to know of spiritual impressions. These may and do 
come sometimes with the swiftness of the wind, when 
mind and heart and hands are all busy, arresting some 
action or pointing out some course to be pursued other 
than we had planned! Our lesson is to heed these, for * 
they come from the spirit of God within us, who is ever 
watching to find an answering echo to the ‘still, small 
voice.’ 

One difficulty we have to overcome lies in our con- 
ception of the greatness of God. We look for a corres- 
ponding greatness and power when he would impress us. 
Here let us learn a lesson from: the silent but powerful 
forces of nature in the springing grass and bursting bud ; 
these do his bidding by quietly growing into their des- 
tined places, and we by constant watchfulness may be- 
come more and more mindful of the Spirit’s directions. 
How almost daily we hear the expression, ‘‘ I felt I should 
do thus and so, but Iwas so busy.’’ And how often it 
follows that an opportunity of loving service or tender 
ministration to a fellow-traveler has been missed. Again, 
when we have paused and performed some action impressed 
upon us, how frequently subsequent events have proved 
its wisdom. Let this highest attainment in knowledge— 
this kingdom of Heaven—be sought, and we shall find * all 
things needful will be added.”’ 


We have reason to apprehend that the South Caro- 
lina colored schools will soon be, if they are not already, 
much embarrassed for want of funds. There has been, 
so far as we can judge, the usual support given them in 
most quarters, but very little money has gene forward 
from Philadelphia, or any part of this yearly meeting. 
A note from a friend in New York, dated 4th inst., says : 
‘* We have sent all the money that we can send for some 
time. . . I hope this work of the support of these 
two schools, doing such good work, will be vigorously 
prosecuted. Although known everywhere as the friends 
of the colored people, our Society is not doing, in pro- 
portion to its means, what many other Christian bodies 
are doing.’’ 

The work in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has been 
placed on the shoulders of the sub-committee on The Col- 
ored People of the Philanthropic Committee. _ Its treas- 
urer is William C. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Collections of money, or individual contributions, should 
be forwarded to him. (*‘ Barrels,’’ or other gifts of ma- 
terials, etc., should be sent as heretofore, directed either 
to H. M. Laing, for the Mt. Pleasant school, or Amos 
Hiliborn & Co., for the Aiken school.) 


MARRIAGES. 


MARTINDALE—RANDALL.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, on Fifth-day, Second month 2, 1893, under the care of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, George R. Martindale, son of Walter C. and Susan 
C. Martindale, Byberry, Pa.,and Elma Randall, daughter of Jacob S. 
and Deborah T. Randall, Trevose, Bucks county, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 


BECK.—On Second month 1, 1893, at his home in West Chester, 
Pa., after a brief illness, Lorenzo Beck, in the 81st year of his age; a 
consistent member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

A Friend by convincement, he held firmly to their principles, was a 
regular attendant of both mid-week and First-day meetings, and “ fol- 
lowed the light as it was given him to see the light.” A self-made 
man. he was honored for his good judgment in business affairs, and for 
his integrity of purpose, and though advanced in years he will be missed 
in his home, his meeting, and his neighborhood. H. 


HALLOWELL.—Second month 5, 1893, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Howard Jarrett, Warminster, Pa., Rachel J., widow of 
Pemberton Hallowell, aged 66 years. Interment at Abington meeting 
grounds, Pa. 


HIBBARD.—In West Chester, Pa., on Second month 4, 1893, 
Lydia Hibbard, in the 89th year of her age; an esteemed member of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


JONES.—At Rancocas, N. J., at the home of her son-in-law, Dr. 
Franklin T. Haines, Second month 1, 1893, Margaret, widow of the 
late John L. Jones, (of Upper Dublin, Pa.), in the 76th year of her 
age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. Interment at 
Upper Dublin Friends’ ground, on the 4th instant. 

LAING.—On Seventh-day morning, Second month 4, 1893, Anna 
Truman, wife of Henry M. Laing, and daughter of the late Dr. George, 
and Catharine H. Truman, aged 69 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WALTON.—On Second month 3, 1893, at 
Ercildoun, Pa., George Walton, in his 7oth year 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


his residence at 
; a member of Fallow- 


NEWS OF FREINDS. 

FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Macedon, N. Y., Second month rst 
and 2d. ‘The meeting of ministers and elders wash eld on 
the afternoon of the 31st. Although a few in numbers 
the cementing influence of love pervaded our little com- 
pany, and the business of the meeting was transacted in 
much harmony. On Fourth-day morning, the meeting 
gathered into a precious stillness, during which there 
seemed a preparation of the awaiting mind to receive the 
bread which was broken for its sustenance. C.W. Cocks 
presented the thought that while the fields are white unto 
the harvest, and the harvesters are few, yet there is a ne- 
cessity to wait in humility before the Lord, that our 
spirits may be truly anointed for whatever field we are 
called to labor. in. 

The business of the meeting was transacted in a cheer- 
ful, harmonious spirit, with a manifest desire to defer the 
wishes of the individual to that of the body of the meeting. 

Fifth-day, Second month 2 Although the weather 
was inclement, yet the sleighing was fair, and quite a 
number came from distant homes. Again the spiritual 
blessing descended. Sarah Rathbone appeared in earnest 
prayer that we be constant in faithfulness to the openings 


of duty, and constant in thankfulness for our manifold 
blessings. C. W. Cocks followed in the same line of 
thought. Wm. G. Barker showed that to aspire to 


worldly honors did not and could not bring the soul into 
that beatific state where it might dwell with God and be 
one with him. After a season of solemn quiet the meet- 
ing closed, and all seemed to feel we had had a favored 
meeting. 5, iy Ge 
PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The quarterly meeting held at Purchase, N. Y., on 
First month 31st, and Second month 1st and 2d 
more than usual interest. Although both Fourth- and Fifth- 
day were stormy the attendance was not small, and the 
attention of those gathered held throughout, We felt 
much favored by the presence of Joel and Mary E. 
Borton, John W* Onderdonk, Martha Schofield, and 
other Friends from different quarters. 

On Fourth-day many testimonies were borne by min- 


, was of 


89 


istievitig Friends, evidencing that the life was spread 
broadcast over the meeting. When finally the time came 
for entering upon the business of the quarterly meeting, 
which is held in joint session, it was taken up so quietly 
that one of our visiting Friends could not but express the 
pleasure it gave him to witness the quiet transition from 
the meeting for worship to that for discipline, without 
the stir which ordinarily accompanies the old form of sep- 
arate session. 

On Fifth-day Joel Borton rose with the words: ‘< Re- 
joice, O young man in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer 
thee. But know thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.’’ Not necessarily into 
condemnation. Kejoicing will follow us all the way if we 
walk in the path as it is illuminated for our feet. He 
earnestly plead with those in the younger walks of life to 
so use the gifts given them by the Divine Creator that 
they shall not have to lament, as did one of old, after a 
misspent life. O, youth return! O, give me back my 
youth again ! They were exhorted to permit the child of 

God to have a lodgment in their hearts, and then the 
mystery of the new birth would be made plain by per- 
sonal knowledge. Simply trust the Great Master, and 
work as he directs. He knows all. 

Martha Schofield followed, asserting that we are dif- 
ferently endowed and differently called. ‘There are many 
channels through which we receive instruction and are in- 
fluenced. We may open, or keep closed the door which 
communicates with the Heavenly Father. We aresimply 
to take the gifts he showers upon us from an open hand. 
He is ever near and ready to direct when we turn our 
faces toward him and open our hearts to his sweet re- 
newing. 5. cw 

—Our friend, Nathaniel Richardson, an approved 
minister of Byberry, Pa., has obtained a minute for relig- 
ious service within the limits of the meetings composing 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and expects to be in attendance 
at Miami Quarterly Meeting, held this week at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO COLORADO SPRINGS. 
On the 3d of last Eleventh month, my wife, grand- 
daughter, and myself left Philadelphia for the purpose of 


visiting our son William and family, who reside in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. We found on our arrival there, 


early the third morning from the time of our departure, 
a wintry temperature of 10°, which was a great change 
from that of Philadelphia, and which I felt very keenly, 
not having made the customary change of clothing for 
winter. ‘This condition of weather kept up for about six 
weeks after our arrival, with the usual changes to a higher 
and lower temperature (at one time 12° below zero) with 
considerable snow (and sleighing), accompanied with fre- 
quent high winds, which in one instance caused the 
houses of the city to rock to and fro. With this weather, 
which they say was exceptional, were days and parts of 
days in which the sun in all its gladness shone through the 
rarefied air of Colorado, evincing its power and beauty, 
and bringing rejoicing into the hearts of the many in- 
valids who are the denizens at this season of the year of 
Colorado Springs. In fact, the larger part of the popula- 
tion of this beautiful city is composed of such ; they are 
residents because of lung trouble either in themselves or 
in some member of their families. 

Well, after the above mentioned wintry time, the 
weather ‘‘ settled,’’ as they say, and for the last ten days 
before we left—on the 8th of First month—the most 
charming weather set in, which has continued since I left, 
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as I am advised, so that the many sick people even 
sit out of doors in the warm sunshine, in the middle of 
the day. 

Immediately on hearing of the demise of my brother 
Ellison, by wire, I started East, not expecting to encoun- 
ter such cold weather. ‘The change caused me a severe 
cold, so that I was unable to attend his funeral, and it 
has confined me ever since very much to the house, or 
about the house 

Now, as many persons having lung trouble are looking 
towards the climate of ‘the crest of the continent,’’ as 
an elixir for all their sorrows and physical woes, I will just 
say here that they, if they go there, will take their 
bodies with them, with all its ailings! In the first stages 
of consumption, I have observed and am advised, many 
are relieved, if not cured. This is especially the case in 
fibrinous consumption, and in cases in which there are 
hemorrhages. In the second stage of this dread disease, 
I will quote Dr. H. B. Moore, a resident of the Springs, 
who writes that chronicity of phthisis without absolute 
cure is common there. In respect to persons in the third 
stage of tuberculosis, it is that my sympathy has been so 
awakened, and it is offen a sin and a shame to send such 
2,000 miles away from comfortable homes to die amongst 
strangers in a strange land. I was informed by a resident 
physician of the p nee that the average death rate there is 
three per day. ‘This in a town of 12,000 inhabitants is 
a high average,—were it not from the fact that so many 
incurable invalids are sent there from all parts of the 
country 

I will now speak of what interested me much, in that 
[ found quite a number of persons who are apparently 
getting well on the Dr. Salisbury regimen and diet-cure. 
One of these is a physician, who has resided in the 
Springs over three years, who has been using the Dr. S. 
treatment for some seven months, and is now full of hope 


‘ 


and courage of an absolute cure. His was an advanced 


case, in the second stage of consumption of the lungs, and 
he resorted to the ‘‘ | eef al 1d hot w ater treatment, ’ as he 
informed me, ‘* from sheer desperation 
Colorado Springs is grandly situated on a plain, at the 
foot, so to speak, of Pike’s Peak, which looms up most 
magnificently 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. In 
many respects it isa very desirable place of residence ; it 
is a city which has come to stay,—it undoubtedly has a 
future, and eastern people need not be afraid to invest 
some of their spare funds in such western towns. Quite 
an enjoyable Friends’ meeting has been held at the house 
of W. C. Allen, which we attended. May it continue to 
be held in the power of the Spirit, for spirit force is the 
only positive power in existence,—all else is compara- 
tively negative and privative. 

The general condition of the farm improvements and 
buildings in the western states through which we passed, 
speak of ‘‘ hard times’’ on the part of the cultivators of 
the soil. What other result can be expected with the 
' wheat in our eastern market at 75 cents per 

\t the present time, and for the past ten years, 
has been kept at a lower rate than ever before in 
the history of our country. Max Muller, in a recent ar- 
ticle, points out the fact that the civilization of 2,000 
years ago was careful to keep its gold and silver money 


its price 


at a parity ; whilst the civilized and monetary world of 
the present day has been seized with such a cursed love of 
gold that it has placed this one metal as a standard by 
which all commodities are measured down! All this, too, 
in the face of the universally admitted fact that there is 
not gold in the world to meet the business wants of the 
world! Because of this = other like things of man’s 
inhumanity to man, my mind has at times been filled with 


anntiians and sorrow, ner my trip to and from the 
land of the sunbeam, on the crest of the continent. 
Willow Grove, Pa. Davip NEwport. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

NOTES BY THE WAY. 
We had, in Philadelphia, afew weeks ago, a Convention 
or Conference on University Extension. I understand its 
aim to be to extend, by means of lectures and examina- 
tions, the subjects taught in universities, to the people at 
large. Literature, history, political economy, etc., have 
thus been taught in Philadelphia, and its neighborhood, 
during the last two years. 

At this convention, I was much struck with a remark, 
made in a public speech by a young man, a professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. I noted it down thus: 
‘* The support and extension of the University course is 
greatly due to the Society of Friends. They have not 
had the recognition they deserve.’’ I took an oppor- 


tunity to speak with him later, and he seemed to recog- 
nize that the culture of our women is largely due to their 
time being set free from the practice of music and the 
He spoke in high terms of the letters 
he had received from a woman Friend of eighty or more, 
who was warmly interested in educational work. 


added dancing. 


Women Friends may also have much time set at lib- 
erty for useful purposes by not trying to follow the rapidly 
changing fashions, and altering the make of their dresses 
to the *‘ latest style.’’ As one of the subjects which may 
engage their attention, I have lately visited our Academy 
of Natural Sciences, where is a great collection of birds, 
insects, plants, shells, minerals, etc. Among the Friends 
whom I have known interested in such pursuits, I may 
mention the lately deceased Isaac C. Martindale, of 
Camden, a grandson of John Comly. I was told at the 
Academy that his collection of plants was one of the 
largest on this continent. Perhaps the first active woman 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences was Grace 
Anna Lewis, who is still with us in the flesh. Our minis- 
tering Friend, Louisa J. Roberts, is a life member of this 
Academy. ‘The terms of membership are high ; admission 
is ten dollars, the annual subscription ten ; a life member- 
ship costs $100. 

The day before yesterday (First month 23) there oc- 
curred a conjunction of planets such as I never remember 
seeing before ; the moon, Jupiter, and Mars being close 
together. 

For nee years I have been interested in the heavenly 
bodies ; but I cannot hope now ever to attain to any inti- 
mate acquaintance with astronomy, such as was p ossessed 
by Mrs. Somerville of England, or by my own acquaint- 
ance, the late Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, and of Vas- 
sar College. 

The child who learns that two and two make four has 
taken one of the first steps in astronomy, for: this science 
is dependent on mathematics, and it is a want of knowl- 
edge of mathematics which prevents the large majority of 
us from being able to go into the subject beyond what is 
merely superficial. 


But, to come lower down, it is sometimes astonishing 
to hear the ignorance of simple arithmetic which is mani- 
fested. I lately met a lovely woman, an intelligent one, 
and one who had been sent in her youth from Pennsylva- 
nia to school in a distant city. She was asked what is 
the interest of $7,000 at 4 per cent., and frankly avowed 
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her ignorance. Such questions she ‘‘ asked her husband.’’ 
Would not two lessons of an hour each, enable her to 
understand the principle of percentage, and furnish her 
with a rule for so simple a reply? It may be worth the 
while of any one who may chance to read this article to 
ask the girls he knows, who are attending fashionadle 
schools the above question, and see how many can reply. 
Can all girls in Friends’ schools? I have sometimes 
thought that it is a wonderful thing in practical affairs for 
women to keep an exact account of receipts and expendi- 
tures. But I knowvery fewwho do it. I recall but one, 
now, who told me that she did. 

For the satisfactory pursuit of happiness in life, no 
amount of science and accomplishments can, perhaps, 
surpass good reading, good writing, and a knowledge of 
arithmetic. If there be an exception I make it in favor 
of the knowledge possessed by a mother of preserving her 
own health and that of her family. 

If to the above amount of school learning we add the 
knowledge of how to use the hands, and the will to use 
them, who shall say that such a woman is not a well- 
trained person, happily fitted for the conflicts of life? 
And to such must be the victory, must it not ? 


ss 
1 


* 

I was present on the 3d of First month at the meeting 
of the ‘‘ Old Abolitionists,’’ under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society. How venerable this So- 
ciety is may be judged by the fact that in 1787 Benjamin 
Franklin was elected its President. My father, Thomas 
Earle, was a member of it, later. On the abolition of 
slavery in our country, many were desirous for the dis- 
banding of the anti-slavery societies, and most of them 
soon after ceased to exist,—all, perhaps, excepting the 
one of which I speak. It owes its continued existence to 
this part of the title, ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Society 
for improving the condition of the African race,’’ and 
to the fact that it has a small permanent fund. Would 
it not have beena great advantage to the people of color, 
if the anti-slavery societies had generally continued their 
existence with this aim of ‘‘ improving the condition ”’ 
of the colored people? 

This old Society meets four times a year, in the Third, 
Sixth, Ninth, and Twelfth months. Its officers are: Pass- 
more Williamson, president ; Alfred H. Love, vice-presi- 
dent ; William Still, treasurer ; Henry M. Laing, secre- 
tary ; and managers, in addition, Wm. Heacock, Jos. M. 
Truman, Jr. ; librarian, Thos. H. McCollin,—all Friends, 
or of Friendly descent, I believe, Wm. Still, 
whose parents were slaves. 


ok 


except 


I have been struck with the great change in Philadel- 
phia since about the year .1844, when a few women, in- 
cluding myself, met in ‘‘ The Female Lyceum.’’ ‘There 
was about that time a Philadelphia Lyceum, but I do not 
remember that women were encouraged to take part pub- 
licly in its exercises. Even it had no attractive surround- 
ings to recommend it to the public. Now, having been 
absent from the city for a long period since that time, 
and being here again, with leisure, I find ‘‘ The Century 
Club’’ of Women, with a beautiful and convenient new 
building (the architect having been a woman). 

Last evening I attended a meeting of ‘‘ The Geo- 
graphical Club,’’ held in the imposing building of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, with a large audience of 
men and women. They met to hear William W. Rockhill 
tell of his difficult and dangerous travels in Thibet. It is 
said that he is the sixth explorer of that country since 
about the year 1300. After the lecture refreshments were 
served, so that the affair resembled a social entertainment. 
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At a late meeting, the lecture was by a woman, Laura 
Bell, upon Constantinople. 

Another club composed of men and women is the 
Contemporary, an organization of considerable distinc- 
tion. Here I lately heard Lieutenant Peary speak upon 
his recent journey to Greenland, and I met his wife, who 
accompanied him. ‘The meeting of the Club was held in 
the art gallery of the Art Club, and after it, as at the 
other, there were simple refreshments. 


i: st 


My attention has lately been recalled in an interesting 
way, to a subject mentioned in one of my letters from 
Nantucket, perhaps about three years ago. I then meta 
relative named William Macy, who was blind; who 
nevertheless, held one of the county offices, I think that of 
Recorder of Deeds. He was the author of a work said 
to be valuable, on the whale fishery. He spoke to me 
of having invented a machine to enable the blind to 
write. ‘These facts I mentioned in my letter, and some 
months ago a letter was forwarded to me from Illinois from 
a person who had seen my published letter, sent to her by 
afriend. ‘The writer from Illinois wanted information 
about this machine, as her mother is blind. Since I 
wrote the Nantucket letter William Macy has died, but by 
writing to one of his friends at Nantucket I was able to 
find information of his family, etc., tosend to my corres- 
pondent. ‘Thence I lately received the following: ‘I 
write to tell you that my mother has received her writing 
machine and can Thee can imagine how 
glad I am to see the familiar handwriting once more.’’ 

It cannot be a difficult thing for the blind to write ; 
if we shut our eyes, we can write a line, but perhaps the 
second one will be written in part on top of the first. I 
should suppose that paper might be made for the blind, 
with raised lines to guide them. It issaidof William H. 
Prescott, the historian, that during part of his life, while 
engaged on his great works, he could scarcely see to write 
atall. In the American Cyclopedia (article, ‘‘ Prescott,’’) 
will be found an account of the writing instrument which 
he used. P. E. GIpBons. 


use it. 


Communications. 
A FURTHER WORD FROM ENOS HEACOCK., 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

] READILY admit that my piece, published lately, was like 
the letter A, an indefinite article. 1 was presenting the 
weak side of Local Option, but was not aware, until it was 
pointed out by another, that I was passing so near the edge 
of the precipice. I would not for the Gold of Ophir 
stand where it would give the uncircumcised cause to re- 
joice, or bring tears of sorrow to the eyes of one of the 
little ones who are striving to serve the Master. And I 
had another fear, which I will illustrate by relating a 
little incident. When a young man, my father one day 
took me from my own occupation to assist him in doing 
some work. When part done (as it proved) thinking we 
were done, | started to leave him. He checked my steps, 
saying, ‘‘ When thee comes to help me do a job, before 
leaving thee should inquire if we were done.’’ ‘This was 
my desire with reference to Local Option. ‘That when 
we obtained that, we should not think we were done and 
go away, or sit down with folded hands, but press forward 
and take possession of other fields. I see a plane far 
above Local Option, on which we will have to plant our 
banner if we gain the victory over our enemies,—the sup- 
pression of the manufacture of all that will intoxicate for 
drink purposes. I hope from what we have presented, 
that Friends (I now mean the Society of Friends), will 





more earnestly engage in the cause. I think they have 
been entirely too luke-warm, and afraid to labor in Pro- 
hibition as they should. I recognize in my friend E. P., 
the material for a noble worker in the cause, if not kept 
too ‘* Local.’’ We can never give it a fair trial until it is 
prohibited from ocean to ocean, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the great Lakes, and even Canada included. 
Let us enlist for the end of the battle. 


Aliiance, O. Enos HEACOCK. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE SEXES IN MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

I saw in a recent number, which I cannot now find, 
a note that the subject of dividing the sexes in churches 
was under consideration, in its historical aspect. I wish 
to contribute my mite to the investigation. Adding my 
own recollections to those of my family, elicited this 
morning at the breakfast table, I may give these items of 
European practice. 

In the ordinary Catholic churches we cannot remem- 
ber that separation was ever practiced ; almost certainly 
never in Rome. In Germany, separation was rather the 
practice. The Lutherans sat separately, and the ‘‘ Old 
Catholics’’ (those who do not acknow ledge the Pope). In 
England, in at least one of the high Ritualistic churches 
(Episcopal), the congregation sat separate. And the same 
order was observed in the Temple Church, at London. 
As this was the church in the middle ages of the Knights 
Templar, who were celibates, 1 thought at first that it 
gave’a clue to the practice, and that it had originated at 
the churches attached to the monasteries, to preserve the 
monks from temptation. But on considering the subject 
in full family council this morning, with the aid of buck- 
wheat cakes and coffee, I was compelled to surrender the 
idea. For the personal observation of some who had at- 
tended such churches, in Rome, at least, was that there 
was no such separation. The monks indeed sat separate, 
in seats provided for them around the chancel, but the 
rest of the people had to give the service such attention 
as they could command amid the distracting influences of 
soft voices repeating the psalms and prayers, and the oc- 
casional touch of a soft hand,—perhaps involuntarily,— 
in the tightly-wedged crowd, attracted by the elegant 
nonsense of Fra Agostino, or the magnificent bass of 
Mareschi. we te 

Washington, D. C. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

In your correspondent’s account of the business ses- 
sion of our quarterly meeting I notice an omission in that 
it was not stated that the meeting took action in favor of 
memorializing the Legislature in favor of Local Option. 
Believing the omission to have been unintentional, I take 
the liberty of alluding to it. I 


iin 


RIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC 


PURCHASE, N. Y.—Many visiting Friends, who had been in attendance 
at Quarterly Meeting remained over to be present at the meeting of the 
Association, Second month 2, in the meeting-house. The President, 
Ellwood Birdsall, opened the meeting by calling on the Secretary, 
Louise Haviland, for the minutes of the last session. Amy A. Barnes 
then read a review of a chapter of Janney’s “ History of Friends.” 
Emma J. Carpenter followed with an essay entitled, “* What is Life ?” 
A. recitation, ** The sale of the picture,” by Ida Armour, was a new 
feature of these meetings, and met with universal approval. Anna 
Washburn, of Chappaqua, was called on to recite Whittier’s beautiful 
poem, “‘ The Witch’s Daughter.’’ Chas. Haviland’s paper, under the 
head of Current Topics, dealt in an able and comprehensive manner 
with the County Jail, Almshouse, Temporary Home for Children, and 
other public institutions for the insane and destitute of Westchester 
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county. The discussion which followed was of much interest, bringing 
out many new facts in regard to the manner in which the Protestant and 
Catholic institutions are conducted. Martha Schofield gave her experi- 
ence as to the inestimable value of manual training in awakening the 
untutored powers in the children. She said the knowledge of the use 
of tools prepared the way for receiving instruction in the school room. 
John Onderdonk gave the result of some of his observations in the 
study of bird and insect life. Altogether the evening’s program was of 
deep interest and instruction. Those who have been active in organiz- 
ing such an association cannot estimate the amount of good which 
must come to all who participate. J. C. WASHBURN. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Temperance Literary 
Society held its meeting in Friends’ school building, on Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 3d. It was an interesting occasion, and well attended. Among 
the exercises was a debate that had been arranged, in reference to the 
World's Fair being opened on First-day. There had been six appointed 
to prepare short papers on the subject, three on each side. There were 
several interesting points brought out on both sides, others of the meet- 
ing taking part in the discussion. The three judges who were appointed 
decided that it would not be to the best interest of the world to have 
the Fair open on First-day. 

At our next meeting, Second month 17, we expect John J. Cornell 
and wife to be with us, the former to give an address in the interests of 
our Young Friends’ Temperance Society, to be held in the new lecture- 
room now about completed, adjoining the school building, and to de- 
liver a temperance address in the meeting-house the following evening, 
Second month 18, at 7.30 o'clock. 

He also expects to attend our meeting on First-day morning, the 
19th, at 10.30. Friends who wish to be with us at these meetings will 
receive a cordial welcome J. B. 

Newtown, Pa.—The L£xterprise says: Newtown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met on the evening of the Ist instant, at the home of Ephraim 
A. White, and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather and bad 
walking, was well attended. The history committee was represented by 
some interesting extracts from Watson's Annals, read by Thaddeus S. 
Kenderdine. The literature committee, through Ella Boroughs, gave 
an account of William Penn during the last years of his residence at 
Pennsbury, Bucks county, and Hanna E. Holcomb read an account of 
him asa statesman. The committee on discipline was represented by 
Elizabeth E. Eyre, reading an article on the subject of slavery and the 
hiring of slaves, and some personal recollections in regard to the for- 
mation of the Bucks County Auxiliary Society, etc. The committee on 
current topics was represented by Mary T. Hillborn, reading an ac- 
count of the meeting held in South Carolina, on the 1ooth anniversary 
of the birth of Lucretia Mott, and Lavinia W. Blackfan read an inter- 
esting letter from Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario. This being the 
first annual meeting of the association, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year. The next meeting will be held at the home of Maria E. 
Worstall, on the evening of the Ist of Third month, at 7.30 p. m. 


New York City.—On the evening of Second month Ist there was 
a gathering of Friends at the Library Room, 16th street and Rutherford 
Place, under the auspices of the New York Monthly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Social Duty. The attendance was quite satisfactory, consid- 
ering the inclement weather. 

The early part of the evening (till eight o'clock) was spent pleas- 
antly in social intercourse, and participating in a supper that had been 
provided. Then William M. Jackson read a very interesting paper on 
‘‘Quakerism as Related to Philanthropy.”” This was attentively lis- 
tened to, and much appreciated by all who were present. The speaker 
clearly showed how closely true Quakerism has always been associated 
with real philanthropy. In fact, that next to the most important and 
prominent principle of Christianity itself is that of philanthropy—a 
love for our fellow-beings ; and that it is really a stepping-stone to the 
worship of the great Creator of all. 

The reading of that paper was followed by remarks appropriate to 
the subject considered, by John L. Griffen, William M. Jackson, Jonah 
L. Rees, Edward B. Rawson, and others. It was thought from the 
interest manifested that it would be of advantage to hold at least one or 
two more similar gatherings on the evenings of monthly meeting day, 
during the present season. M. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The fourth lecture of W. Hudson 
Shaw's course on the Puritan Revolution, “ Representative Men,— 
Falkland, Colonel Hutchinson, Milton, Montrose, Sir Harry Vane, 
Richard Baxter, George Fox,’ impressed his audience on Second month 
3, as being of all yet given the one which gives the freest play to the 
speaker's remarkable faculty of seeing both sides of every controversy. 
Puritans and Cavaliers alike he held up in the light of a fair and impar- 
tial criticism, and as he has been continually doing in the whole course, 
he made prominent all the good that existed in the men he considered. 
In his critical review of the times, Hudson Shaw seems unwilling to 
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ascribe a bad motive to any deed, and attach condemnation to the doer 
when he can possibly justify himself in another course. It may be of 
especial interest to Friends to know that he placed a very high estimate 
upon the work and influence of George Fox and the Quaker movement 
of the time, defending them as he defended Puritans and Cavaliers from 
the unjust attacks of partisan historians. The last lecture of the course 
ison Second month 17, the subject being ‘* Cromwell.”’ 

The new course in the history of art has been made an elective for 
Sophomores, as well as for Seniors and Juniors. 
students are availing themselves of it. 

The movement toward the formation of an inter-collegiate oratorical 
league is assuming definite form, with promises of a realization of the 
scheme in the near future. 

Ex-President Magill lectured in the assembly hall on the evening of 
First month 30, his subject being, ‘“‘ Corneille, and his Masterpiece, 7he 
Cid.’ The lecture was supplementary to the work of some of the 
French classes. 

Kent W. Hughes, ’94, of Ohio, has been chosen captain of the col- 
lege foot-ball team for the fall of 1893. 

Franklin and Marshall College has accepted Swarthmore’s challenge 
to debate, suggesting Fifth month 3oth as the date. Further arrange 
ments will be made immediately. tel 


A large number of 


PROGRESS OF CO-EDUCATION.—There are, it seems, three men 
professors at Wellesley College this year. Commenting upon this, the 
Popular Educator says: ‘“‘ That is right. Neither is Wellesley nor 
Harvard complete with its ‘only women’ and its ‘only men’ teachers 
and pupils. It would be odd enough if Vassar and Wellesley should 
adopt co-education before Harvard and Yale are ready! How foolish 
all this argument on co-education will sound fifty years from now. It 
will be a joke to be held up in the ‘ old folks’ concerts,’ and such; and 
those who advance the joke will not realize that once it was a solemn 
question.” 


PORTRAIT OF L. MOTT FOR SWARTHMORE. 
AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College, held Second month 3, 1893, a letter from Dr. 
Wm. H. Furness to our friend Isaac H. Clothier was read, and the fol- 
lowing minute adopted : 

The committee acknowledge the gift of a valuable oil painting 
from Dr. Wm. H. Furness, of our mutual friend Lucretia Mott, and 
hereby express to the donor their sincere appreciation and thanks for 
his highly valued gift, and for the kind letter which accompanied it. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

REBECCA C. LONGSTRETH, Sec’y. 

Dr. Furness’s letter is as follows : 

1426 PINE STREET. 

My DEAR Mr. CLOTHIER : 

I wish the portrait of Lucretia Mott to go to Swarthmore before the 
generation that knew her have all passed away, and none are left to 
testify to the fidelity of the likeness. It was painted by my son 
William Henry, who had his studio here for a while in my house. I 
used to be present when Lucretia had her sittings, and we had pleasant 
talks together. The book that she is represented as having open in her 
lap is a volume of Blanco .White’s life and letters, from which she read 
favorite passages of hers. 

May I trouble you to send for it, and to see that it goes safely to 
Swarthmore ? Cordially yours, 


December 15, 1892. W. H. FuRNEss 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
THE earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young, 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night ! 
On the snow flakes which cover thy sod 

The feet of the Christ-child fell gentle and white, 

And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with delight, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-child shall fall; 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest have trod; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—Phillips Brooks,in The Youth’s Companion. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE FAIR. 


A NOTICE, elsewhere printed, from our friend Prof. Benjamin Smith (who 
is acting as Secretary to the Friends’ Advisory Council, in connection 


with the proposed ‘ Congress”’ of religious bodies), refers to arrange- 


ments in progress for the accommodation of Friends at Chicago, during 
the great Exposition. A general notice, sent out by the management of 
the Exposition, is as follows below.—Ebs. 

In answer to the many inquiries from boards of trade 
and similar bodies concerning the alleged plan to demand 
extortionate prices for accommodations in Chicago next 
summer, W. Marsh Kasson, at the request of the Director- 
General, has prepared the following report from the bu- 
reau of public comfort : 

This bureau has been established by the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition to co-operate, through its hotels and 
rooming departments, to the best of its ability, with the 
citizens of Chicago for the comfort and protection of vis- 
itors, to secure for them suitable and desirable lodging at 
fair and reasonable rates. 

The management is keenly alive to the fact that thous- 
ands of visitors will be deterred from visiting the city 
unless they can be fully assured on this point, hence every 
effort is being made to realize satisfactory results in thi: 
direction. 

Inquiries were sent out some time ago to householders 
having furnished rooms to let, to learn, as far as possible, 
prices that would be expected therefor, and the following 
statement gives the general average quotations received in 
reply to cover accommodation for over 16,000 people in 
the best part of the city lying between North avenue and 
Seventy-ninth street. 

Price of rooms per day without board : 

Single room, single bed, one person, $1.3 

Double room, double bed, one person, 

° 
persons, $2.70. 

Double-bedded room, two double beds, two persons 

50. 

Double-bedded room, two double beds, three persons, 

2S: 

Double-bedded room, two double beds, four persons, 

.50. 


this 


5: 
$2.12; two 


There certainly does not seem, according to these 
figures, to be any indication that citizens of Chicago will 
demand excessive rates for the accommodation of visitors 
to the Exposition, and they can be relied upon to sustain 
the good reputation of Chicago for fair and liberal treat- 
ment of its guests. One publishing house has a pamphlet 
now in press containing a list of over 10,000 places in the 
city of Chicago where furnished rooms can be had at mod- 
erate rates. The prices given above do not include large 
first-class hotels nor prominent new buildings in course of 
erection in the vicinity of Jackson Park. Many mischiev- 
ous rumors, alleging the likelihood of high prices and extor- 
tion generally, have been originated by persons interested 
in outside boarding-house schemes; some of them appar- 
ently irresponsible and even fraudulent. The great mass 
of visitors will doubtless prefer the quiet and economy of 
furnished rooms such as alluded to, and apartment hotels, 
arranging to take their meals from day to day wherever it 
may suit their convenience. It is estimated that from 
50,000 to 100,000 people can be served daily with meals 
within the Exposition grounds alone, while the number of 
hotels and restaurants is constantly increasing. 


I BELIEVE the day will come when men and women 
will own the world together ; for God said ‘*‘ they ’’ should 
have dominion over it, not ‘‘ He.’’ I would have boys 
and girls, men and women, go together, everywhere. Tf 
we could just make that rule, it would settle everything, 
and make this a pretty good world.— Frances E. Willard. 
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FIRST DAYS AMONG THE CONTRABANDS. 

Extracts from Elizabeth H. Botume’s Book 
SEEING so much destitution around us made our own lives, 
meager as they were, seem luxurious by comparison. But 
we were not posing as ‘‘saints without bodies,’’ and it 
was sometimes a desperate struggle to keep ourselves com- 
fortable. At first there was nothing by which to note 
time ; no clocks nor bells nor steam whistles. There 
were two watches belonging to our ‘‘ mess.’’ When one 
was at the schoolhouse there was nothing to guide the 
cook at home. 

The dial of the contrabands was: ‘‘ When the first 
fowl crow,’’—*‘‘At crack o’ day,’’—*‘* W’en de sun stan’ 
straight ober head,’’—‘‘At frog peep,’’—‘* When fust 
star shine,’’—‘‘At flood tide,’’ or ‘‘ebb tide,’’ or 
‘* young flood,’’—*‘* On las’ moon,’’ or ‘‘ new moon.’’ 
Now they add to this list ‘* quarterly meeting.’’ 

But these data did not help our cook to work, nor us 
to regular meals. 

Our first cook, Amy, was a refugee from James Island. 
She had belonged to a wealthy planter and had been a 
field hand. Before the war she had been detailed to cook 
for the overseer. Now that she had been installed as cook 
and housekeeper, she was much set up, and put on many 
fine airs. 

In some places the first people who were freed were 
treated with injudicious consideration. They were told 
they were by right the owners of the land upon which 
they had worked so long, etc. 

Whatever sentiment there was in this, we had to re- 
member we were dealing with people just born into a new 
life, who had to learn the meanings of their new condi- 
tions. Like children, they were to be given what they 
could assimilate. 

For instance, | was advised not to ask the old house 
servants to work for me; for they were in fact the mas- 
ters and mistresses of the place,—of the situation they 
were for a time, if they only knew it, but of nothing 
else. Said my adviser: ‘‘I have no more right to ask 
Cornelia, the old laundress, to wash for me, than she has 
to ask me to do her washing.’’ 

I replied that laundry work had not been my business : 
I came to teach the freed people to help themselves. 
Whatever they could do better than I, in so far they were 
my superiors. In consideration of their ‘* previous con- 
dition,’’ I gave them my time and instruction, whilst I 
should pay regular wages for their labor. But I should 
expect good work, and no make believe. 

Amy fell ill, and was as full of whims and fancies as 
any modern fine lady. In spite of the ‘‘hard road we 
had to travel,’’ the situation was ludicrous in the extreme, 
at times. Here was a huge creature, as black as a crow, 
coarse and selfish, who had installed herself in one of the 
best rooms of the plantation house, a thing unheard of in 
‘old secesh times.’’ Day after day we came from school, 
cold, tired, and hungry, and found no fire in the house 
and no fuel to burn. It was often dark before we could 
stop to think of ourselves, and then we had to hunt 
around for supplies, and then wait for our own dinner to 
be cooked. We had good milk and hominy, which usu- 
ally served for luncheon. We could only get bread and 
crackers from the commissary, five miles away, upon 
which we could make requisition once a week. ‘The sta- 
ple articles of our diet were coffee and corn bread, and 
pork and potatoes. To these were added a little rice and 
some flour. Sometimes we had native oysters and eggs. 
So when Amy, who had an enormous appetite, declared 
she must have ‘‘ white bread, ’cause she couldn’t eat 
coarse vittles,’’—although she and her grandson Will had 
most of the pork, which they especially liked,—the scene 
became ludicrous 


Will, too, was a character. He had been hired to help 
his grandmother and to wait at table. He was about ten 
years old, straight as an arrow, the personification of dig- 
nity, and the condensation of all mischief. 

Our cooking was done in an outside kitchen, and Will 
laid the table. Everything for the meals went through 
their hands and theirs only. In vain did we look after 
everything ; putting a good supply of coffee into the pot 
before we sent it out, and counting the eggs and potatoes 
to be cooked. The coffee-pot would come back filled 
with a very weak decoction, and everything else would be 
minus its original quantity. We laid the case before Amy, 
who declared, ‘‘ It mus’ be dat good-fer-nothin’ boy Will, 
for he’s de sassiest nigger, an’ I'll lick him well fur dat.’’ 

We spoke of these shortcomings in Will’s presence, 
but he stood as stiff and unconscious as an iron post. He 
rolled his eyes, but not a muscle of his face moved. 

Finally, one night, I gave especial care to the arrange- 
ments of the tea-table ; it was the first introduction of a 
table-cloth and napkins into our simple lives. I placed a 
bowl of crushed sugar on the table, and then went into 
the ‘‘drawing-room’’ for a few minutes, leaving Will 
standing on guard near the open door. I was gone but a 
very short time, and when I[ returned, Will was standing 
as I left him, with his arms folded. On lifting the cover 
of the sugar-bowl, I found it empty. There was not even 
the smallest particle, showing it had been well shaken. | 
could have believed I had not filled the bowl, had I not 
found the empty paper from which it had been taken. 

We questioned Will, who declared he knew nothing 
about it ; so we decided if he could not keep these unseen 
and mischievous spirits out of the room he was of no use 
to us. We turned him over to his grandmother, who was 
greatly put out about it, declaring we ‘‘ couldn’t ’spec’ me 
to bring wood and water like dem no-’count niggers,’’— 
muttering something about ‘‘ poor white buckra, any- 
how.’”’ 

Just at that time one of the superintendents, a North- 
ern gentleman, became hopelessly ill, and it was necessary 
he should have a regular nurse, so Dr. Durant brought 
Aunt Mary Ann from the hospital in Beaufort. She was 
a tall, erect, light-brown woman, with unusually fine bear- 
ing and manners, and great natural ability. Amy was 
slowly and sullenly putting breakfast on the table when 
Auntie came in. She immediately began to courtesy 
in the most obsequious manner. I never saw more abject 
servility displayed. 

Auntie surveyed her haughtily, and then said, ‘‘ You 
here, Amy! Well, I hope you will try to be a good and 
decent girl.’’ 

From that time, our obstreperous cook was a changed 
being; quiet, orderly, helpful, and painstaking. But I 
had no faith in her reformation, and I engaged at once 
good Ann Jane, one of the refugee women in Silliman 
district. 

Auntie was an invaluable acquisition to our household, 
while she remained with us. She told me much of her 
story before she left. It was extremely pathetic,—an 
epitome of parts of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ She and 
Amy had belonged to the same master, but she was the 
mauma and housekeeper, and confidential servant with 
both master and mistress. Always living in the house 
and associating with white people only, she had but few if 
any, negro proclivities. She also had white blood in her 
veins. But ‘‘Amy was alow-lived, deceitful girl, who gave 
Master Paul no end of trouble.”’ 

All true science begins in the love, not the dissection 
of your fellow creatures ; and it ends in the love, not the 
analysis, of God.—Ruskin. 
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THE New ENGLAND Pumpkin.—AIll through the autumn 
and winter months the ‘‘ pumpkin pie’’ forms a staple 
accompaniment of the farmer’s frugal meal ; and if it comes 
to the table at morning, noon, and evening, it is never 
considered an intrusion, for every genuine New Englander 
holds firmly to the belief that the skill of man or woman 
has yet to produce its equal, when properly made. Cut 
in strips and peeled, the flesh of the finest specimens is 
dried, and carefully stowed away, with the dried apples, 
to continue the supply after the fruit in its natural state 
shall be no longer available. So far as human consumption 
is concerned, the pumpkin finds its sole place asa material 
for pies, but it has ever been regarded as favorite food for 
stock, meeting a hearty relish ‘and giving good results in 
the formation of fat and muscle. The seeds have also held 
an important place in the rural family medicine list, on 
account of their diuretic and anthelmintic qualities. The 
juice of the pumpkin contains considerable sugar, and in 
various countries, in times of trial, notably in New Eng- 
land during the Revolution, it has been boiled down and 
made to take the place of sugar.—Good Housekeeping. 


Monkey PracricaL Jokes.—the simians have a deep 
sense of humor no one will deny who is familiar with their 
conduct and motives. Ihave witnessed in many instances, 
Says a recent writer, practical jokes worthy of human beings. 

In a large cage in the Philadelphia g garden were kept at 
one time about twenty monkeys. Among them were two 
Entellus monkeys, which species is quiet, sedate, rather 
wise looking, with gray beard and hair and the mein of a 
stoic. He has very long, straight tail, and a habit of sitting 
high up from the ground and allowing this long tail to 
hang at full length. In the same cage were three or four 
brown Cebus monkeys who devote much of their time to 
exercise and fun. While an Entellus monkey would cling 
to the side of the cage or sit on a perch some ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, one of these little brown monkeys 
would stealthily creep up to him, and suddenly grasp the 
end of the long tail and swing with all his might. Of 
course, the, Entellus monkey could not lift his tail because 
of the weight of the little monkey clinging to it, nor could 
he reach it. ‘The only thing that he could do was to climb 
down the side of the cage with his unwieldy caudal burden 
until he could reach the floor. 

During this operation the brown monkey kept swinging 
until his own tail touched the floor, at which instant he 
would release his hold and spring for life to the top of the 
cage, followed by the Entellus monkey amid the screams 
of the others. By the time he would reach a point where 
he could attack his little tormentor, who would show some 
signs of resistance and cause him to pause for a moment, 
another brown monkey would seize hold of the long tail 
and swing like a prize boy at a Sunday-school picnic. 

I have watched this game for an hour at a time, and 
been as much amused as the little monks themselves. | 
observed that they took their turn in catching the tail with 
almost the same regularity as base-ball players take their 
turn at the bat. 





Jupcep by the booksellers’ standard, 1892 does not 
seem to have produced any great book. ‘The only phe- 
nomenal sale in this country seems to have been the re- 
print of an old book, ‘‘ Prue and I,’’ by George William 
Curtis. But we suspect that at least three permanent con- 
tributions to literature have been made, viz: John Fiske’s 
‘« Discovery of America,’’ Simonds’s ‘‘ Life of Michael 
Angelo,’’ and Stedman’s ‘‘ The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry.’’ What other books should go in this list ?— 
Unity, Chicago. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1893. 


Mean barometer, 


30.005 
Highest barometer during the month, (28th), 30.469 
Lowest barometer during the month, (Ist), 29.269 
Mean temperature, 24.41 
Highest temperature during the month, (Ist), 52. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (16th), Oo. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 30.98 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 17.83 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (roth), 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, (27th), ., 
Mean relative humidity, 78.14 
Mean dew point, 16.63 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.90 


Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 1 

Number of clear days 8, fair days 14, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Total snowfall during the month 21.9 inches. 

Snow on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 9th, roth, 11th, rath, 14th, 15th, 19th, 
23d, 24th. 

Depth of snow on the ground at end of the month, 1 inch. 

Lunar coronz on the 3Ist. 

Solar halo on the 14th. 

Note.—This month was remarkable for a continued term of extreme 
cold, making it the coldest First month for many years. The tempera- 
ture did not rise above the freezing point from the 4th to the 22d inst., 
inclusive. The most severe cold occurred from the roth to the 18th 
inst. A temperature of zero, the lowest at this station, occurred on the 
16th. In some of the surrounding districts temperarures several degrees 


below zero were noted. 


Much snow fell, and was heavily drifted. There was good sleighing 
for about three weeks. J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31, 189}. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

In the Pennsylvania Magazine (quarterly publication of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania) for first month, just issue 
in his Diary, Second month 21, 1790, says: “In the evening took a 
walk to the wharves, and on my return went into the Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Market street. The house was very full; one Scott, a New 
England Friend, preached. He was very much in earnest, so much so 
that he took off his coat and spoke in his jacket without sleeves. His 
discourse was very good.”” This, of course, was the eminent minister, 
Job Scott, of Rhode Island, then 40 years of age, and on a religious 
visit to Philadelphia. 


1, Jacob Hiltzheimer, 


—A paragraph in the Newtown £xtéerprise, in local news from Dol- 
ington, says: “ The new Friends’ First-day school lesson quarterlies 
have been received, and both teachers and pupils think them a great 
improvement over the others, the lessons and thoughts 


contained 
therein being more connected.”’ 


—According to George Batten’s “ Directory of the Religious Press 
of the United States” (George Batten, 38 Park Row, New York, 
$1.50), a very cleverly compiled and interesting little manual, there are 
1,191 religious newspapers in this country. Of the denominational 
papers the Baptists lead the list with 181 periodicals ; the Methodists 
come next with 173; the Catholics are third with 134. There are 216 
periodicals which are classified as undenominational. The Pentecost 
Church and the Buddhists are each represented by one publication 


—When Mary A. Livermore was traveling in Europe, she stopped 
ata French inn,—I think in Normandy,—and being the best French 
scholar in the party, was deputed by the others to arrange for lodgings, 
etc. In vain she aired her best linguistic attainments. Nota word could 
the clerk understand; and, for ought she knew 
‘ Heathen Chinee.”’ In desperation she said, with great distinctness, 
“Do you speak English?” He brightened at once, and said: “ Land 
sakes, I guessI do! I was brought up ten miles from Bangor, Me.” 


, his replies were in 


—lIf it be true that the rum interest in Boston represents above $90, 
000,000, and if the largest tax-payers are gradually moving out of Boston, 
and are leaving the voting to be done by those who have no property of 
their own and who are largely influenced by the liquor-dealers, what is 
the omen for the future of muncipal government in this city? If in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and other large cities the liquor in- 
terest is organizing political institutions, and in its own defense con- 
trolling the government of these cities, what is the omen for the future ? 
The question so far as the government of cities is concerned may be 


separated entirely from the temperance question.—Christian Regester, 
Boston. 


—In the newly elected House of Commons there are five Good Temp- 
lars, and it is believed that the number of members who are total abstainers 
is about sixty. The views of a few members are doubtful; but, as far as 
can be established at present, there are over three hundred supporters of 


the direct popular vote (local option). Scotland and Wales will demand 
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the vote for themselves, and it is probable that there is a majority in its 
favor from Ireland 

—Regarding Harriet Beecher Stowe, who has now reached the age 
of eighty-one years and whose mind continues to fail slowly, a Hartford 
despate h to the Boston Hera/d says that she is a frequent visitor at the 
house of her sister, Mrs. Jonathan Hooker, and of Mrs. Charles Dudley 
Warner. Her friends engage her in light conversation and entertain 
her with singing, of which latter she is very fond. ‘“ Mrs. Hooker 
generally sings the older songs, familiar to Mrs. Stowe in her early days, 
and preferably old and familiar hymns. These she seem to enjoy more 
than anything else. nthe selection of the hymns, Mrs. Stowe always 
chooses a stirring, lively movement. Anything of a slow, melancholy, 
or sentimental order fails to interest her. As one illustration of the 
peculiarity of her mental powers, Mrs. Hooker cities the critical attention 
which her sister gives to hymns familiar to her in her early life. A word 
omitted or a wrong word used she notices on the instant, and makes the 
correction 


—The Southern Letter, published at the Southern Normal School, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, says that a young colored man by the name of Ju- 
lius Caesar Alexander, is now at that school, who walked 175 miles, 
carrying all his effects in a small sack. The entire trip was made for 
twenty cents, paid for ferriage. The people along the way gave him 
food and lodging, when they found he was going to school. He is 
twenty-three years of age, and has already taught school several years ; 
but says his people want better teachers, and he must fit himself for bet- 
ter work. 

—Sonoma county, California, will send a unique exhibit to the 
World’s Fair. It will be a representation of the geysers, one of the 
great natural curiosities of the State. The model will be thirty-two feet 
long, twenty-eight feet wide, and eighteen feet high. 

—Goupil & Company, of New York and Paris, have been conceded 
the important privilege of making an illustrated publication of the con- 
tents of the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. The costly task 
has been undertaken without expense to the Exposition, upon the con- 
dition that the firm shall have the exclusive sale of the publication. 
This is distinct from the official catalogue, which will not be illustrated, 
and the title of it is now under consider ation. The quality of the en- 
tire publication, as to paper, pictures, and text will be of the finest pos- 
sible description, making an edition de /uxe, of equal attractiveness and 
value as a souvenir of woman’s share in the World's Fair. 


—The installation of exhibits in the various buildings at the World’s 
Fair is now actively in progress. Scores of freight cars loaded with ex- 
hibits are now being run into the grounds and switched to the different 
buildings. Wagons laden with packing cases are to be seen going in 
all directions. Soon these busy scenes will be multiplied many times 
over, for hundreds of cars of exhibits will arrive where now there are 
scores. The majority of exhibits which have arrived thus far are for- 
eign ; 


CURRENT EVEN 
THE Commissioners sent to this country by the “‘ Provisional Govern- 
ment”’ of the Sandwich Islands, to arrange for annexation, reached 
Washington on the 3d instant, and have had numerous conferences with 
Secretary Foster, of the Department of State. The presumption that 
England had protested, or would protest, against annexation proved un- 
founded, and that country, it appears, will not attempt to interfere. The 
feeling at Washington appears to be that the Islands will, in some way, 
practically, if not formally, become attached to this country. The ac- 
tion of Congress will be required to effect this. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, last week, sent tothe Senate the nomination 

Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to be Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, in place of Judge Lamar, deceased. 
Judge Jackson is already on the bench of the United States Circuit 
Court, having been appointed to it by President Cleveland. As he is a 
Democrat his appointment by President Harrison has occasioned con- 
siderable comment, and some criticism, but his good character and legal 
fitness are not called in question 


MonsiIGNoR SATOLLI, the “Ablegate ’’ of the Pope, has announced 
his decision of a dispute among the Eatholic church officials in New 
Jersey, in which Bishop Wigger of ee was on one side, and one 
of the priests of his diocese on the other. This controversy involved 
the question whether there should be a policy of maintaining foreign 
language and nationalities in the Catholic churches,—what is called 
« Cahensleyism,’’—or whether they should be assimilated to the Ameri- 
can speec h and usage. Monsignor Satolli decides in favor of the lat 
ter, and practically rebukes Bishop Wigger. 

MucH anxiety was occasioned by the non-arrival of the Pacific mail 
steamship City of Pekin at San Francisco, but she reached port on the 
6th, having left Yokohama on the toth of last month. When 1,100, 
miles from San Francisco, on the 21st, she broke her shaft, and had to 
proceed under sail. 

GREAT floods have occurred in Queensland, Australia, and at Bris- 
bane, the chief city of the colony, and elsewhere, there was not only im- 
mense damage to property, but serious loss of life. A telegram from 
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Brisbane, on the 6th, said: “The water is rising steadily. In the 
lower portions of the main street it is 20 feet deep. The shops and 
their contents are almost a total loss, as the flood came on so rapidly 
that oniy a small part of the stocks could be removed. Men are at 
work in boats trying to save the contents of the third and fourth stories 
before the water rises to them.” 


THE English House of Commons has been occupied in the debate 
on the program announced by the Gladstone Administration in the so- 
called “ Queen’s Speech,’’ and the Home Rule bill has not yet been 
introduced. 


THE House of Representatives at Harrisburg, on the 7th inst., 
passed a bill, 150 to 18, forbidding the manufacture or sale of cigar- 
ettes inthis State. The bill has not yet been acted on in the Senate. 


NOTICES 
First-day evening meetings in Philadelphia are held this month 
at Race street, at 7.30 o’clock. All are solicited to attend. 


*.* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 


Temperance Committee, will be held in the West Chester Friends’ 
meeting-house, on First-day, Second month 19, 1893, at 2.30 p. m. 
All are cordially invited. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* Carriages will meet Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting held at Wrightstown, Second month 23, at Walton station. 
Take New Hope train, leaving Ninth and Green streets at 6.55 a. m.; 


or those wishing to come over night (22d), take New ene train at 
Ninth and Green streets at 4.25 p.m. 


A Temperance Conference will be held at Kennett Square 
Fk vaste meeting-house, on First-day, the Igth inst., at 2 o’clock. All 
are cordially invited to participate. ‘ELMa M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 


*,* The Evening Home for Boys, under the care of Friends, at 

733 Ridge avenue, has removed to the second floor at the north-west 

corner of 19th and Seybert_streets, where the work is being successfully 
continued. 

The Home is in urgent need of funds, and unless Friends contrib- 
ute to this worthy charity the committee in charge will be compelled to 
close the rooms. 

The rooms are open from 7.30 until 9.30 each evening, except First- 
day. -All interested friends are cordially invited to be present. 

ROWLAND CoMLY, Sec., 3202 Hamilton St. West Phila. 


*,* Young Temperance Workers of Race Street will hold their regu- 
lar monthly meeting on Sixth-day evening, Second month 10, 1893, in 
Room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race streets. The program contains among 
other features, a paper by Samuel E. Griscom; recitations by Louise 
Heald and Samuel Cooper; a Biographical Sketch of W. Longfellow, 
by Eleanor K. Richards ; and a reading by Milton Buzby. 

All interested friends are cordially invited to be present. 

Epwarp C. Dixon, President, 
SUE H. Dixon, Secretary. 


The regular meeting of Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue, will be held at the meeting-house on Fifth- 
day, Second month 23d, at 8 o'clock p. m. 

Phineas Garrett will be present and give entertaining readings and 
recitations. An interesting meeting is expected, and a large attendance 
desired. Joseru F. Scu.t, President. 


*.* First-day School Unions: Second month 24, Blue River, at Ben- 
jaminville, 8 p. m. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur as follows 
10. Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 

11. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 

Salem, Salem, Ohio. 

Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Lobo, Ont. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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*,* Circular meetings in Second month : 
11. Harveysburg, Ohio, 3.30 p. m. 
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Publisher's Department. 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
aND JoURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional or business announcements, to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents ‘insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higherin proportion). 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We uim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 


this will also help to avoid mistakes. 

*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 


1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 
our pafrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the it:terests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish. and Lu- 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


Remember 
One of Those Beautiful Imported 
Japanese Baskets full of 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 


sent free to railroad station where package stamp 
can be used, on receipt of Sixty Cents, or Six 
Baskets sent free to any point for Three Dollars. 
Send 2c. stamp with name and post-office ad- 
dress, and you will receive one of Ingram’s 
Novelty Slippers. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
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| Young Friends’ Association. 


THE next regular meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room, 15th and Race 
streets, on Second-day, Second month 13, at 8 
p.m. The order of exercise will be as follows : 

1. Review of Chapter 15, Volume 2, “ Jan- 
ney’s History,’ by George L. Maris. 

2. Paper on “ The Writings of Isaac Pening- 
ton,” by Mary Janney. 

3- Consideration of the subject, “ Philan 
thropic Work in the First-day Schools as Recom- 
mended by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee,”’ to 
be opened by Prof. Maris. 

The attendance of all persons 
Friends or others, is cordially invited. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Mallinery. \\22\€ 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to ESHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—-MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
S. F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


, woe HILLBORN ¢ CO, 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Moorestown Residence. 
FOR SALE— 


Handsome modern residence, in excellent 
locality, two squares from E. Mooretown station. 
Thirteen rooms ; large vestibule, finished in oak ; 
open fires, pantry, bath-rooms, city water, two 
furnaces, cemented cellar, over 100 feet of 
porches, large sun parlors. 

The lot is 153 x 202 feet, enclosed by a 
neat iron fence, planted in grass, shrubs, and 
trees. 

For price, terms, etc., apply to 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building, 
Philad’a, Pa. 


Or to the owner, 
W. C. ALLEN, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBETH Co. 


HETHER Leather lasts 
ten minutes or ten years 
depends on what happens to 
it. Vacuum Leather Oil is 
the care-taker; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool -on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


oa WM. HEACOCK, 2225. 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 
A variety of piece goods to select 


from always on hand. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRIEN DS’ 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, | 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . g 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
c- Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
El] I TS Residence, 112 N. 10th St, 


404 North 32d St 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(Carpenters, Buivoers, AND Contractors. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Sheaff St., (first Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RIcHaRDs 
1541 N. 12th Street 


1125 above Race), 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH - STREETS. 
FILBERT ) 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
or house- 


that may be needed either for dress 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


INTELL IG ENCER AND JOURNAL. 


All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORT LAND, nee PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


*sGoliath,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A short story, complete in this number. 


s¥ The Cosmopolis City Club. 


-~@  Astudy of Municipal Reform in the guise of a 
( story, desc ribing the workings of a club organ- 
3y Washington Gladden. 


ized for city reform. 
The Voice of Tennyson. 
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CONTAINING : \ 


A Defense of Russia. 
A reply to criticisms on the policy of 
Ry issia, by the Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Legation at Wash 
Franz Liszt. 
By the famous French composer, Camille 
Saint-Saéas. Withinteresting i! 
An Embassy to Provence. 
First paper in # series of delightful travel-articles, 
by Thomas A. Janvier, illustrated by Castaigne 
The Autobiography of Salvini. 
Interesting records of the life of the great Italian 
tragedian, including experiences with Garibaldi 
in the defense of Rome. Iustrated 
Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair. 
article on the World's Fair at Chicago, with 
th rto unpublist ed facts al build- 
entric schemes that have been sub- 
mitted, etc., et By Clarence Clough Buel. 
Balcony Stories. 
Two stories of life in Louisiana, 
illustrated by A4E. Sterner 
Life in the Malay Peninsula. 
A travel-paper, with fifteen illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, Kenyon Odx, and others. 


ungton 


istrations 


by Grace King, 


Ready everywhere Wednesday, February rst; 
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G) Stray Leaves from a Whaleman’s 


B 


A timely paper by Dr. Henry van Dyke, de- 
scribing a visit to the poet in August, 1892, with 
frontispiece portrait engraved from Tennyson’s 
favorite photograph. 
The Lustigs. 

A sketch of lifein New York City, by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler van Ren sseli aer,—the first story from the pen 
of a writer alrea iy famous in art-criticism. 


Log. A graphic sketch of adventure in a 
whaler. By the late James Temple Brown, with 
nine illustrations. 
Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 
An instalment of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s society 
novel of New York life, illustrated by Gibson. 
An Art Impetus in Turkey. 
A description of a school of fine arts at Con- 
stantinople, with nine stnking illustrations. 
Benefits Forgot. 
An instalment of the novel of life in Colorado by 
Wolcott Balestier. 
The Professor’s Aberration. 


A short story by Florence Watters Snedeker, 
with full-page illustration by Francis Day. 


Uncle Ben and Old Henry. 
A story by Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of 
“Two Runaways,” with full-page illustration. 
Topics of the Time. 
**A Word from Russia,” “Efficiency of Ballot 
Reform,” “‘ Free Art a National Necessity,”’ etc. 
Open Letters. 
Hew Pianis ts May be Different and yet Each 


be Great,” “The First Account of the Grand 
Falls of Labrador,” ‘‘Lincoln’s Last Hours,” etc. 


In Lighter Vein. 


Stories, poems by Mary Mapes Dodgeand others. 


price 35 cents. Note the following 


SPECIAL OFFER: NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER FREE. 


Jn order that new readers m 
“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” onde) 
WEMBER 
scribers beginning with 
to NEW subscribers ¢ 
lishers, or subscribe th 


THE CEN 
eve evet sees 


P Bieknarn 


Beant Bolen ge 


t first chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison "sfamous society novel, 
“Benefits Forgot’ 
AND DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first of the new volume) to all new sub- 
"Ros, who ask for these numbers on subscribing. This applies on 

meen Oat 


and other serial features, we will give the NO- 


£ 
Remit subscription price, $4.00, to the pub 


Street, New York. 
A th i ae ee 





